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f Was born on August 10th, 1859, at Central 
ity, Warton County, ITllinots, YT arrived in Los 


eles on the 15th day of November, 1669. I graduated 


from the University o alifornia 4 ‘y 1879, urin 


the intervening years between 1869 end 1@79 1 greduated 
from the Los Angeles High “choel on fey Si LO7é, my class 
constituting the first clese to esraduete from the Los 


Angeles High School, 


m > oo cory q 2 mae ~~ «: my 

Was mot present at the graduation exercises of 

. ‘| a2 » *y o~ ve S ee a pet on — > a4 =e ee we » & 

the Class of '79 at Serkeley, During my senior year at 
- + . 


ren high, and non-fraternity men controlled ali of the 
student exercises attendant upon commencement, and al} 
fraternity mon were left out, O, at the conelusion of 


my lest examination I returne 


ct 


© 408 Angeles and my home 
After I had been home about two weeks, a letter 

was received by me from William Carey Jones, the then 

recorder of the faculty, containing an offer of emp oy- 


2 pes 


ment to become the tutor of two boys, aged about twelve 
and fourteen years respectively, upon a plantation on 


+ hy y . ‘” so44 2 rr, - ae onan ' = wren 
ch@é Island of Maul, Hawaii. The name of my enployer wae 


Harry Turton. The employment had been sought by irs. 


c 


Turton, whe was in San Pranciseo, fhe approached 
Frank Lavens, the president of the Oakland Kerrow Gauce 
fiellroad., He, in turn, sousht out Prefessor Soule, 


Professor of Engineering at Berkeley, who in turn, with 


“yy, Jones, recommended my selection, 
acceptance of the offer and so 
time the regulations of th 
candidate for admisaion to practice law to 
he had reac certain specified textbooks - K 
taries, Greenleaf on Evidence, 


and several others, including one called "R 


The latter book 1 


read it. It i# a very 
the Los Angeles County 
study. I packed 411 
to San Franeiseo, and, 
passenger on the "City 
Henolulu on its voyage 


i remained 


all of the booke I took with me, includin; 


twice, and Kent's Commentaries twice, 


ing o 


notations to a blank book, and a0 I had 


densation of Kent, 


eould not 


in the 


ky father advised 
accepted it, 
oupreme Court required 

certify thet 
ent's Comnene 
Washburn on Real Property, 
on Facts," 


c9 va) 


but I have since 


procure, 


email volume, There is a copy in 


Library, think. I recommend ite 


the other books in my trunk, went 
accompanied by Kre. Turton, was a 
of Sydney" which stepped at 
to Auetralia,. 
islands until Way 1861. I read 
blacks tone 


On the second read-+ 


‘ont I annotated every paragraph, transferred these 


my Own private con- 


” 
eo 


I returned to Los Angeles, arriving in June 1861, 
At that time the Supreme Court held two sessions a year 
in Los Angeles, one in the spring and one in the fall. 
I wae too iste for the spring session, so I had « few months 
before I could take the examinations in October, 

TO page this intervening time, and in order to KOO Dp 
in eontact with my supposed legal education, 1 went into the 
offices of Grunson & Welle, who occupied the whole north 
floor of the second story of the Baker Glock, yr. Srunson 
was & plonser attorney of greet ability. Colonel Welle 
was & Northern Carpetbagger who had been stationed in 
Mississippi after the wer, His nephew was Sradnmer ¥, Lee, 
who, while not a member of the firm at that time was « kind 
of manager of their office and did ali of the probate work, 
and matters of that kind, Colonel Wells bad a very large 
law library. It eovered the entire South wall of their 
main office, Judge Brunsonwed to leugh at it, but said 
it was a good advertisement for the firm. 

Shen I went there I told Judge trunson that 
wanted to learn the practical side of the law, At that 
time there were no such things as telephones, typewriters 
or stenographers, All pleadings were written in long hand 
and then copies in long hand hed to be made. Judge BUR ON» 
who wrote an almost illegible hand, would draft a long 
complaint om some seretch paper then come to me and say, 


“O'Melveny, you want te learn the practical side of the law 


Be 


practice, « make me three copies of this complaint.” 

Judge Dronson's life consileted of many marriages, 
but short ones, He would get a divorcee every year or two, 
Tt got to be a habit of hie walking into Hr. Graves’ effice 
and saying, "Well, I want another one." On one occasion 
he told Mr, Graves he wanted him to prepare a complaint for 
divorce from his wife, Mr. Graves asked him upon what 
grounds, He said upon the ground of eruelty. fr. reves 
asked for the facte, Judge Brunson put his hand in his 
vest pocket, took out about « equare inch of skin to which 
wes attached a part of his beard, end said, "Just file this 
as exhibit 'a', " 

You will remember that I graduated from the first 
class of the Los Angeles High School, and after craduating 
from college I went to Hawaii for two years, When I re+ 
turned, there had been two subsequent classes graduated 
from the high school and they were planning to have a creat 
ball, Two of the subsequent graduates, two young ladies, 
both of them very handsome, called on me at the office of 
Judge Brunson (where I was et work) and wanted to enlist my 
efforts in getting up this ball, Juage Bronson passed us 
while we were talking and seid “That's right, Henry, 
aiways have good looking ladies for your clients, because 


if they do not pay you your fee, you have the old common 


law right of having « writ of execution on their bodies," 
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In October 2081 I took the lew examinations, There 
were but three applicants, the other two being a young man 
from San Bernardino, named Height, an elderly man, a Dr, 
Tibbetts, from Riverside, Or, Tibbetts is known to fame 
as the man who introduced the navel orenge into Southern 
California, There is a tablet commemorating this event, 
and, I believe, the original orange trees are on the grounds 
of the Mission Inn in Hiverside today, Tibbetts had hed a 
lawsuit, personal to himself, wherein Byron waters, @ 
veteran San bernardino lawyer was on the opposite side, 
and such to Tibbetts! astonishment and to Waterst disape- 
pointment, the court decided the matter for Tibbetts, 

This success fired the old centleman te the point where 

he thought he was s great lawyer, and so he took the exan~« 
imations, with the idea of practicing in Riverside, ‘he 
examinations were conducted by Justice snernton, of the 
Supreme Court, and they were oral, At that tine the 
Supreme Court was comprised of fi, #, Morrison, Chief 
Justice, and BE, Ww. Mekinstry, J. Db. Thornton, &. 8. NeKee , 
, H. Myrick, E. M. Hoss, and J. &, Sharpatein, Associate 
Justices, 

During these examinations I found that my reading of 
Kent anc Blackstone stood me well in hand. Apparently 
the examiners were satisfied with my degree of legal knowe 
ledze, for the bulk of their questioning was centered upon 


Me. Haight and wr. Tibbetts. Mr. Tibbetts! examination 
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proved a souree of a great deal of hilerity to the 
members of the bar distening in. I think he answered 
but one question correctly, and that was thet a notary 
public was a proper officer to take an acknowledgment to 
& ceed, 

After the examination was Over, Justice Thornton 
met my father and told him that I tad passed, and he satd 
to my father, “Thank v0G, I don't heave to answer the Gues- 
tions that I ask.” So I whe sdmittea to the bar in October 
1881, 

[I went back to the office of Brunson & Velis, and 
in the month of December 1881 fT met a lawyer named 8. ¢, 
Hubbell, who was well acqueinted with me and my family. 

He had been east and hed returned, He met me on the street 
and gaid “Henry, I see you heve &8eC the examinations and 
have been admitted to practice." I said, "Yes, sir." He 
asked, “How would you like to work for me?" I said that 

{ was very anxious to earn sone money. He inquired what 
Ssiary I would expect and [ was on the point of saying 
"$5.00 « month, but he anticipated me by saying "I will 
give you €75,00 a month," fhis astonished me, and I let 
no time elapse before accepting the offer, 

“mr. Hubbell was from New York, I think, He had 
married a lady named Loomis, who was from Ottumwa, Iowa, 
“er father was A, KR. Loomis, and he was a typical village 


banker, exacting the lest penny with a heart of stone, Ur, 


Ge 


fiubbell smounted to nothing as a lawyer, but he was a pretty 
shrewd real estate investor and the larger part of his ine 
vestments consisted in the purchase of properties sole for 
delinquent taxes, Upon his successful bidding at the sele 
he would receive a certificate of purchase and {f the prop- 
erty was not redeemed within the statutory period then pre- 
seribed, he could make application and obtain the deed, 

On the Monday morning following this conversatton 
with him I began work tn hie of ftee, 

The first work Mr, Hubbell gave me to do of a legel 
nature was to make an abstract of title of the 140 pieces 
of preperty upon which he held certificates of sale for 
delinguent taxes. [I started in making the abstracts and con- 
tinued until I had completed the whole 140 pieces. ‘This was 
not so difficult a job as 1% may sound, beenuse the records 
of Los Angeles County were then very meager as compared with 
what they became after the booms and, of course, what they 
are now, My recollection is that there were not mors than 
0 volumes of Deeds, nor more then 35 volumes of Mortgages. 
The indexes could be Pun through in a moment or two, end it 
wee this minimur volume of records that enabled me to ac- 
complish the task, I think there were about two indexes of 
beeds and only one of Mortgages, one of Transeripts of Judge 
ments, one of Istates in the Probate Court, and only two or 


three Registers of Actions, and so on, 


Ve 


“ur, Hubbell was also the attorney for Martin Cutler, 
Public Administrator, Cutler was a weakeeyed little man 
who, having lost out in farming, was seeking a precarious 
Living om the trivial commissions allowed him as Fublic Ad- 
ministrator, hile searching these titles, I also carried 
on all the work involved in the attorneyship of the Public 
Acmintetrator. 

I do not recell that Mr. Hubbell conducted any litiga- 
tion or other form of legal practice. My recollection is 


thet for about two years I worked upon these abstracts of 
title and the work involved in appearing for the Publie Ad- 
ministrator,. 

The following is the methed I pursued in making an 
abstract of title: I would take the name of the party to 
whom the property had been assessed (I assumed that the 
party texed was the owner) enc the deseription of the prop- 
erty from the certificate of tex sale. Then I would take 
the index of deeds and ascertain the name of the owmer 
designated tn the certificate ef sale and follow thet chain 
in succession up to the point where I reached a deed from 
the City of Les Angeles, In many cases there was no deed 
from the City of Los Angeles. Los Angeles, having received 
a patent for all of the city lends, was the ultimate source 
of title, If it was country property then I went back 


to the issuance of the patent by the United Stetes Covernment. 


Be 


fter the oceupation of California by the Mexicans, 


been recognised as one of the pueblos of California, and 


it head been founded upon the model of the city of Tepte, 


will not co further into the form of covernment ex- 
cept to state that the powers of what we now ¢sll the 
ty Council were vested In what was called the Ayurtamtente, 
& the owher of all of the lands within the desertbed lines 
of i4ts grant the City wes in a position to give deede to its 
residents, This was before the American eccupation, The 
resident would petition for a tract of land, describing it 
a8 80 many vares front upon, let us sey, Primavers Street 
(now Spring Street) and so many varas deep and bounded on 
the sides by the property of his neighbors (giving their 
names) and thereupon the ayumtamiente would direct that his 
right to the ownership of the property should be recognised. 
Tt wee a very informal proceeding and most all of the 
applications were granted, 
nmy title search, if I found that no city deed had 
dbeon Issued but thet the ayumtamiento had granted the right 


to the property, then I knew we were In a position to cet a 


city deed when necessary, for it was a matter of ordinary 


“> 
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formality for the Council to grant a deed to one who 
had obteined a concession from the ayumtemiente, 

In the examination of the record it frequently oc- 
curred that property hed been purchased from the executor 
of @ deceased owner, so then it became necessary, of Course, 
to examine the files in the clerk's office setting forth 
the details of the administration, Parenthetically, 

Gesire to remark that in those days the recoris of the courts 
vere handled with a great deal of informality. I would go 
behind the counter and find the papers and take them off 

to my office, make my examination, and then return the 
papers, without even asking permission, Of course, I would 
examine the record of judgments in the County Court, pre- 
decessor of our Superior Court, and likewise the Index 

of Transeripts of Judgments, Attachments and the Tax Rolis, 
Marriage Licenses, lbeath Certificates, and everything in 

the recoré that might pertain to the history of the title, 
This might be considered drudgery; on the contrary, it was 
exceedingly fascinating work, It was something like histort- 
cal research, I could translate the Spanish language much 
better than I could speak it, These grants by the ayunteam- 
lento were, like everything else of Spanish character, very 
formal, but the formule, once fixed, was always repeated, 

so it was not difficult to get right down to the meat of 

the grant, to-wit, the description of the property involved, 


I continued with Mr. Hubbell for something under two 
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years, when one cay Billiam Cardwell, whose father was 

an early Los Angeles pioneer from Boston and whose mother 
Was the daughter of Henry Dalton, a pioneer landowner 

whose wife was Spanish, met me on the street and said that 
in the office of Bicknell * White, the «attorneys then hav- 
ing the largest practice in Southern California, there were 
many smail cases which no one in that offices had time to 
attend to and he knew that they would be very salad if 

would come over to their office, teke a desk, and take care 
of these @mall cases and that arrancsements would be made 

as to my proportion of the fees, i met Stephen M, White 
soon afterwards and he repeated Cerdwell's offer and sug 


% 


gestion end urged me te come on over, <r. White wes eat 
that time o great lawyer, easily the leader of the Cali- 
fornia bar, and was subsequently United states senetor, 
ft wae through his efforts that San Pedro was selected as 
the harbor for the city of Los Angeles, 

i thought the matter over and coneluded to accept, 
shen I told ir, Hubbell he was very regretful and offered 
me (175,00 a month if ZI would stay; but I thought the other 
offer was more to my advantage and therefore went over, 

i eet at a little desk and awaited developments, It was 


then I tried my first case, It was an action broucht by 


one of Mr. Bicknell's clients, an old lady named vrs, Gu 


against a defendant, an Italian named mattel, The action 

was one for Gamages because a bull belonging to the Italfan 
had broken into the corral of Mre, (uinby and cored one of 

her horses to death. I fixed the Gamages at £178.00. The 
locale being south of the city, the case was tried in the 
Justices Court, outside of the city. The court room was a 
little station house on the road summing from Loe Angeles to 
Sam Pedro, It waa at Florence, « flag station of the Los 
Angeles & San Pedro Railroad, and the company had built a 
smell one-room shed where people coulé wait if they desired 
until the train came, ly stipulation six farmers from the 
vicinage constituted the jury. The attorneys upon the other 
side were 4. J, King and Theodore Duprey. = put tn my test4i- 
mony, witnesses were cross-examined, and I thought that It had 
made out a pretty good case, and then rested. When fmmedtate- 
ly each of the attorneys for the cefendant, one after the 
other, addressed the jury and the judge. They said thet ur, 
O'Melveny had done very well for a young man, but that he had 
failed to prove who was the owner of the horse, The cold 
shivers began to run Up and down my spine, as those veteran 
lawyers sat there and thought they had me fixed, Then sudden- 
ly it occurred to me to look at the pleadings, which I did, 
and found that my compleint alleged that the pleintirr was the 


owner of the horse and that there bad been no denial of that 


Silegation in the answer, ‘Then I strutted up to the jury and 


the Judge and eaid that the old lawyers ought to know 
better than snyone else that it wae not necessary to offer any 
proof apon a fact that was admitted; that they, having ad- 
mitted that the horse belonged to my client, there was no 
necessity for proof, And I sppealed to the legal knowledge 
of the Judge and he stood in with me and denied their motion 
for a nonauit, They put in no evidence and the jury promptly 
brought im a verdict for $175.00. The defendant paid the 
judgment and costes, iater, the son of the plaintiff, whe 
was really the manager of her property, told me that they 
would have been glad to get £75.00 for the horee. That was 
my first trial of a lawsuit, 
The number of these small lawsuits was not so lerge 
but what I bad some idle time on my hands. So when fr. 
Db, M. Adams, who was the deputy district attorney under fr, 
White, resigned hie deputyship, Mr. White turned to me and 
said, “Henry, you better teke the position of Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney on and I will see that you get 100 « month 
for it." I very quickly accepted. In some way or another, 
co not recell how, my presence in the office had just 
worked itself around to a position where I wae to recetve 
100 a month frouthe firm and forego the fees of the small 
litigations, So with this offer as deputy, I would be re+ 


ceiving ©200 a month, As the Deputy District Attorney I had 
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charge of @11 of the misdemeanor cases tried tn the Justices 
Court as well as of the preliminary examinations of all 
parties charged with a felony. The Justice's office was 

on the same floor as our office in the Temple Block, and 
whenever & case would come up the constable would come 

over ami call me over, I tackled many cases on which I knew 
nothing until I entered the court room. It was a very fine 
primary education in trial work. I peeall several instances 
which have left an imprint on my memory, Ome was that I was 
prosecuting under the unlawful detainer act and the defendant 
demanded a jury. There were always a set of habituel who 
just lived in thet court room, wrapped up in the various 
eases that came before the Justice, £0, we had five of these 
on the jury, picked them from the spectators, Then Henry 
jage camo im just at that time and the defendant's attorney 
said he would take Mr. Cage eas the sixth juror and I eaid 
{wae willing. So Gage accepted and went on the jury. We 
tried the esse and argued before the jury and then the 

jury went out. The law was entirely my way and I was confi- 
dent that the jury would return in a moment with a verdict 
in my favor, They remained out about half an hour; when 
they aid return they found for the defendant. I can see 
Henry Gage yet, laughing. He told me that when the jury 
went out there were five of them for the State and he was 


the only dissenting juror, He seid he wanted to try hie hand 
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and gee whet he could do with a jury, so he talked them 
all inte his way of thinking, and did it just to play a 
joke on M@. 

The Justice of the Peace before whom I used to cone 
duet the prosecutions as deputy district attorney was named 
*. A. Ling, He had the sobricust throughout the profession 
of "Ah Ling". One tine when he was on a vacation, Pedro 
Carrille (grandfather of Lec Carrille) who was Justice of 
the Peace at Santa Monica, came up and teck Ling's place, 
After a couple of days we had some esses pending in the 
aftermmoon and I felt a desire to smoke a cigarette. I suite 
ested to Judge Carrillo that eas there were no ladies present 
Y thought it would be permissible to smoke a cigarette. 

T knew he was an inveterate omoker himself, Ee looked over 
the room end said he saw no reason why we should not smoke 
a cigarette if we destred, so I offered him one and I took 
mine, and we emoked them. Thereafter I put @ fresh package 
of cigarettes upon his table every morning, end for the 
remifining eight or ten days of Judge Ling's vacation, I won 
every case thet I tried, 

fT also had time to eseiet Mr. Hieknell im his actions 
in the Superior Court. I would prepare esees, look up 


authorities, and sit along side of bim at the triel. One 


day I went into Judge Bicknell's office when he was not there, 


along late one afternoon. IT saw an abstract of title which 
hed been laid upon his desk, Judge Bicknell was a good 
sound lawyer, but he was aloo a man who was a good counsellor, 
fe had the confidence of the wealthiest people in town, + I, 8, 
elimean William H. Perry, ©. ¥. Childs, and BE, P. Spence, 
They were the leading men of the city. Outside of the Los 
ingeles Water Company, the Los Angeles as Electric Company 
and the banks, there were hardly any other corporations in 
this city. We had not reached the stage where corporations 
werd necessary. Mr. Bicknell likewise had the reputetion of 
being the soundest man on the examination of titles and the 
larger traneactions in the way of sales of real estate gener 
ally passed through his hands for sn opinion upon the title, 

[ took this abstract which I found lying on his 
desk and looked it over, took it home with me, It was short. 
I examined it and wrote out an opinion and slipped it in the 
back page without, of course, signing it, A few Gaya later 
ir. Bicknell came in and said, “Yenry, did you write the 


te 
: 


opinion on that abstract?” said, “Yes, sir.” He said, 
Fd , 


"Did you examine the abstract?" I said, "Yes, sir." "Well," 
he replied, “the opinion is a11 right, and I have been over 

it myself.” So he signed the opinion, Thereafter I made it 
a habit to do this richt along; every few days he would have 
an abstract and I would take {it home and examine it and then 


he would reexamine {t and compare with my opinion. The 


result was that after this had been done eight or ten times, 
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I do not reeall how it was, but at the county 


wa three were considered the bosses and had 


earnestly soliciting either George Patton or 


myself to put them in nomination before the convention. 


Fe nemed every cen except the candidate for sheriff. 
e 


=) . 

We lost out on that. 
" a 4 4D 4 *4z 

uring the convertion one of the Dominguez 

te 


ArOose GO DLaES -@ £22 Lyi NSS NATION LOD B20me o1i.¢ee 


and nis epeech ran somethings like this: Gentlemen of the 


2ll know, &@ man who bas in this community for many 
Years, & wean whose ty is beyond question, a man who 


with a series of 


"a man who, @ man whe, « man whol,.... allotting more virtues 
to the gentleman in question than the disciples of the 
avior had + then set down. nen a redheaded, freckled 


faced delegate from £1 Monte spoke up, “What in hell ts his 


{ 


name ?* 


375 were pract? 


outhern Democrats, This county was Democratic by an immense 


mariority 
ow - 


> 
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but with the influx of new people upon the com- 


we 


pletion of the railroads to the east, the complexion changed 


fa 


86 that the Republicans hed a majority, After the county 
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and hammered at me so often that I became alarmed. I had 
a feeling that he wanted to got rid of me, This was very 
unfair to Judge Bicknell, We were real friends and he was 
endeavoring to make me see that 1t was for my own good 
that It should follow his advice, The certainty of {200 a 
month, though, was difficult for me te overcome, 

At the time there was a firm here known as Craves 
Chapman, They had a very fine practice, Mr, (raves, as 
you probably 411 kmow, was a men of great energy, a good v 
business getter, very prompt in collections, and a money 
maker, -He told me the wey he took Mr, Chapman was through 
& conversation he had with the Chief Justice Wallace, of the 
then Supreme Court, after one of its sésbious here, Justice 
Wallace told Mr, Graves that there was @ man named Chapman 
in Los Angeles who came from one of the northern counties, 
that he was one of the ablest layyers in the state, and that 
Graves better look him up. Mr. Graves was walking past 
the Belle Union Hotel one day and he saw a man sitting near 
the curb in a chair in front of the hotel, apparently lost 
im thought and looking rather lonesome, Yr. Oraves walked 
up to him and asked, “Is your name Chapman?" The man 
answered "Yos." After a short conversation, Graves said, 
“It have a case that if you care to take it up I will employ 
you," Chapman said, "All right,” and so upon that incident 


their partnership was formed, Mr. Chapman was one of the 
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Company, practically no corporations existed. 

Passing from the pastoral to the agricultural «« 
Soclety was composed of Southerners engaged in the pro- 
fession of law, medicine and, outside of the Catholic 
Chureh, one Protestant sintster, Theee were the “upper ciass," 
There were many Hexficanes and « few French, Oerman and Ttellan 
residents = some old waifs, stranded on the shores of age « 
and © large ¢riminal class. *etwoen 1670 and 1875 occurred 
the lynehing of Lachenalia, the Chinese Massscre curing which 
e degen Chinamen were bung in one night, and Tiburelc Vasques 
wis roaming the country robbing and killing in his forays. 

The story of the Lachenais lynching is substantially 
as follows: 

it was in the yeor 1871, when France and Sermany were 
at wars there was intense hatred of the French by the Sermans 
here. Lachenefis was e frenchmen, There was a Cerman man named 
Jacob Bell, who owned property adjacent to the property of 
imehenaieo, Hr. Sell waa « fine, quiet, unobtrusive Cerman, 


universally liked. Lachenais was insisting upon a change in 


erty. Re went out there one day in a drunken condition, saw 
Mr, Bell and, reiterating hie claim shot Yr, fell. He wae 
immediately arrested and brought Into the county jail. 

wy father's office was on Spring Street just south of 


the junction of Temple and Spring. In some way word had 


paseed through the town that « vigilanee committee was going 
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the cate, put a drygoods box down, stood Lachenais on it, 
passed the rope over the cross bar upon which the gete hung. 
There was an adobe wall around the grounds, rank Howard 
(son of Judge Volney =. Howard),who had just been elected 
district attorney, made an impassioned speech to the mob, 
tmploring them not te lynch Lechenais but to allow the law 
to take its course, While he wee in the midst of his 
speech a German named Phil Lauth, who worked fn a brewery 
here, kicked the box from under Lachenais + so there he hung. 
Stores drew their supplies from San Francisco by 
Steamer until 1676, when the Southern Pacific hailroad was 
completed from Sen rranciseo. A few of the buildings were 
two stories in height, but Main and Los Angeles Streets 
were naught but one story adobes practically from Temple 
Street all the way south on Spring, and from Commercial 
Street all the way south on Vein Street, In other words, 
it was a lesy Spanish village. You can well understand 
that the bulk of the legal business was of a criminal char- 
acter, and the civil business related mostly to real estate. 
ven in 1885, when I went into partnership with Wr, Oraves, 
the telephone, the typewriter and the stenographer were 
non-existent, There were no large commercial transactions, 


go the suits involved relatively small amounts and fees 


were proportionately emall., I have a theory that out of a 


certein number of commercial transactions a lawsuit will 
eventuate, and as you multiply these transactions, you 
will multiply the number of lawsuits, ané hence « multi- 
plicity of transactions in large cities, in good times, 
4s the producer of clients. 

The law offices were small, partnerships consisted of 
but two members. I recall but two partnerships thet had 
more than two names, - Slessell, Chapman & Smith, and Srunson, 
Fastman & Graveag and they were after 1860, 

Libraries were confined practically to sets of the 
California Reports, Statutes of California up to the current 
year, the codes, and some of the old common law textbooks. 
The Litigation arising out of rights to use water had not 
yet begun. Up to the passage of the new Constitution in 1879, 
there were the District Court, County Court and the Justices 
Court, and, of course, the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
had appellate jurisdiction in all casee of law which involved 
the title or possession of real estate, the legality of any 
tax, etc. The state was divided into districts and the 
District Court was next in order. It had original juris- 
diction in all cases of equity end likewise cases which ine 
volved the title of real property, the legality of any tax, 


and im all cases in which the demand, exclusive of interest, 
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amounted to §300,00 or more, At that time all of the 
counties were organized and each had a county court, which 
hac original jurisdiction in actions for forcible entry, 
unlawful detainer, and proceedings in insolvency, also 
criminal jurisdiction up to felonies, But it wae esesen- 
tiealiy a probate court, 

In 1684 there were but two banks {nm Los Angeles, 
the Parmere & Merchants Netional Bank, presided over by 
tI, @. Heliman, and the Pirst Yational bank, of which Mr, 
Spence was the president. Other benks came along later, 

There wae no plece of business south of Second 
htreet; ninety per cont of the bar came from the south, 
Clase@li & Chapman had the best practice, confined chiefly 
to real estate transactions, and they made their fortunes by 
being retained in the large partition suite. It wos about 
this time that the ranchos beran to be divided into smaller 
parcels, The original grantees, mostly of the Spanish- 
Californian mixture, of course, had married and left large 
families of ten or twelve ochildren, These children each 
in turn married and had about an equal number of progeny. 
So that @ partition suit meant the building up of a 
genealogical table, with about sixty to eighty defendants 


eco-tenants, Chapman was the business man of the firm, 
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Be would take his compensation in land, and nearly every 
final decree in partition would find that Glassell ¢ 
Chapman had quite an acreage in severalty.There is a 
Glessell Tract out hear Burbank, and a Chapman Tract in 
Alhambra, aa well as @ large Chapman Tract in Orange 
County near Tustin, which obtain their names from lands 
received by these partners in partition suits, 

As T bave stated before, my partnership with Kr, 
Craves began on January 1, 1265, It will not be out of 
place to review certain circunstances then prevailing in 
the practice of the law, both anterior and those that 
Geveloped subsequently to that date, 

Until 16680 Los Angeles remained a mere Yexican 
pueblo. There was no change between the years 1570 and 
1880 of any marked difference, I think I have stated 
before that the profession was composed entirely of members 
of the bar from the south. After 1865, the close of the 
Civil War, the southern officers and soldiers, going home 
and finding their plantations and homes practically in 
ruins, drifted over the southern route to California, and 
the professional men settled in the then little Pueblo of 
Los Angeles, By 1884 these southern attorneys had, by 
reason of age and changed circumstances, practically vanished, 


Neweomers came on the scene, Speaking very broadly, the 


vouthern element of the bar as a predominant factor had 


vanished by 1660, and there was an interregnum up to about 
1886 when other lewyers from the east took up the practice 
of the law in this eity. These lawyers were not southerners, 
but were eastern people, and in the main Republicans, 

In the book called “Pench and Par of Californta,*® 
written by Oscar fT. Sehults, by far the best book of that 
character I have ever read, there is not @ single Los 
Angeles lawyer mentioned, All the attorneys whose biograph- 
ies were presented were from Sacramento, Maryaville, and a 
majority from Sen Francisco, and the probable reason that 
no Los Angeles lewyer's name could be found ts# thet this 
wae & little village and tt had little village attorneys, 

An examination of the reeords would show thatvery few cases 
went to the Supreme Court from Southern California, The 
bulk of Litigation was in San Franctseo, and San frenetsce 
had @ bar whieh, for ability, has never been surpassed in 
this state, 

Tn 1861 an event occurred heving a very Important 
effect upon the future history of Southern California, and 
that was the completion of the Southern Pacific Rallrosd 
from Los Angeles to Hl Paso, AS you are aware, the Southern 
Pacific Company wee composed of the Big Feur who built the 
Central Pacific Transcontinental road, to-wit, Crocker, 
hopkins, Stanford and Huntineton, Before final completion 


of the Central Pacific they were busy with the formation of 
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a proud to start from San Franciseo going through the San 
Joaquin Valley and heading east for El Paso, there to make 
connections with some eastern system, The route turned off 
at Ollroy and turned southeast from there, passing through 
the east side of fresno, Hern and San Bernardino Counties, 
leaving Los Angeles entirely out of the picture, This 
aroused the citisens here, who went north to prevail upon 
them to construct their rond to Los Angeles, At first 
they turned a deaf ear to the supplicationsa of the citizens 
of Los Angeles, but finally agreed to grant their reqest if 
within a certain time the City of Los Angeles would buy the 
only existing railroad bulit in this county, to-wit, from 
Los Angeles to Wilmington, make them a present of it, and 
give them rights-of-way, end other conditions. This proposi- 
tion was sccepted by the committee, but it was necessary to 
raise ©600,000,00 to pey the owners of the little railroad 
from Los Angeles to Wilmington so that it might be turned 
over to the Southern Pacifie, That created « great furor 
in local city politics. There were pro-railrosad and anti- 
railroad divisions formed immediately. 

You will realize thet the population of the city 
was then over eighty per cent Mexican, You know the Mexicans 
not only did not understand the questions aubmitted at the 
election, but they did not care. It was just the commen, 


ordinary practice to buy their votes, They would have a 
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leader, or captain, who would meet the politicians and 
offer, say two or three hundreé votes for two or three dol- 
lars apiece, and when the price was agreed upon the money 
was paid over and the captain was expected to deliver the 
votes, On the night before the election, in the First Ward 
up by the Plaza, the anti-raflroad people had impoundec in 
& corral two or three hundred Mexicans whose yotes they 
had purchased, The pro-railroad people, during the night, 
went to the captain and offered a largerprice, and bought 
the votes for the pro-railroad proposition. This wes not known 
to the anti-railroad people until next morning. Sy thet 
time the votes had been delivered pro-railroad. 

Of course, this created consternation in the anti«- 
railroad ranks and they were loud in their denunciations. 
we. T. W. Hellman was e etronc proerailrosd man, because he 
was e@ sensible busineseman and knew what the railroads 
would de for Los Angeles. fut it was strange thet Dr. 
Griffin, a reputable physicien here, was strongly anti- 
raflrosd. Bach of these men, surrounded by his friends 
met at the polls sahout ten o'clock in the forenoon. DI 
Griffin berated Wr. Hellman and his friends for having bought 
the Mexican vote (which head already been bought by Dr. 
Oriffin's company). There was a hot exchange of words, and 


finally Dr, Oriffin, in a fit of anger, struck Er, Hellman 


ta 
ta 


a blow on his head with « cane, It made a long scalp wound. 
Mr. Hellman was taken home by hie friends, Efe wife was 
greatly perturbed and inetsted that he must have e dector to 
J treat the wound, She asked “rr, Hellman whom he preferred, end 
he answered, "Oh, send for old Doe Griffin." 
The election was held, the bonds carried, the deal 
was closed, and the Southern Facifie bullt to Los Anceles, 
‘ The road wes opened to Loe Angeles from the nerth in 1576, 
The railroad company then proecesded to build easterly upon 
its present line to £1 Paso. In 1881 it completed the con- 
; struction of thet road and it made its connection with some 
eastern systemg so that the first transcontinentel road te 
enter the city of Los Angeles was the Southern Pacific by 
way of Fl Paao, 
The change was noticeable, During 'S2, '83, '64 and 
'S& there was a steady inerease in population and a ateady 


advance In the price of real property. Tt was not epas- 
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modic. It was, as I heve said, a steady accelerated crowth, 


the form primarily cf an increase in population, 
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The passenger traffic on the Southern Pacific tnereased month 
by month with aecelerated force, The incresse in population 
meant permanent inhabitants, The question of climate was 


just as strongly in force then as it is now, Some people 
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aid want to get away from eastern winters, Those who settled 


tate 


here were the means of bringing other relatives, other families 
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and other friends, Waturally, they had to have homes in 
which to live. This meant a very steadily increased demand 
for real property. That meant the beginning of subdivisions 
in order to furnish lots upon which homes could be bulit. 
Tt meant the growth of the city southward from Second Street, 
the old original terminus, and real property became the 
staple article of merchandise in Los Angeles, it increased 
in volume and it amounted to a quiet boom. Of courece this 
meant an inerease in business, more stores, it likewise 
meant an imerease in legal work because the transfer of prop- 
erty wae conducted mostly by the attorneys. In this period 
the making of abstracts of title ty specialista developed, 
Yhe firaet form this took wes under the name of A. #. Judson 
and J, ¥, Gillette. Judeon was a downe-oast lawyer whe knew 
real estate pretty well, and Yr. Gillette had been for four 
yoars the county recorder, They offered their services in 
the preparation of abstracts of title, Their work incoressed 
so much that they took in frankie Gibson, and the firm was 
known as Judson, Gillette * Gibson. Gibsen was one of the 
fineat men I ever knew. He was the father of Hugh Gibson, 
who hae pleyed such a prominent part in the State Department 
of the United States during the war and since the war, 

in its tneeption a real estate transaction in the 


early days was about in this form, if a vendor and 4@ pure 
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chaser agreed upon it, each hired an attorney and the at~- 
torney for the owner made the abstract of title and the 
attorney for the purchaser examined it, and when everything 
was ready the attorney for the vendor made out the deed and 
got it executed and the attorney for the purchaser paftd the 
price and then took delivery of the deed and recorded it, 

The influx of people before referred to made this 
method impracticable, so the services of these specialists 
Were engaged, and they made the abstracts of title for the 
owner, who submitted the abstract to the attorney for the 
purchaser for examination, So, two attorneys always got 
some work in every eale of property, until finally the 
Judson, Gillette and Gibson firm was incorporated into The 
Abatract and Title Company of Los Angeles, and they enlarged 
their force and prepared the abstracts of title. 

It became impossible for any attorney to attend to 
the preparation of an abstract in the excitement of the 
advancing market, It was during this period of time thet 
Ur. Elijah Unger of this company originated the escrow method 
of conducting real estate transactions. later on, Mr. Wm, 
MN, Allen, dre, Hr. Otto Brent, and Mr, 0. FP. Clark formed what 
they called the Los Angeles Abatract Company, Their office 
was opposite to that of The Abstract and Title Company. They 
had Mr. BH. A, Sargent as their lecal adviser. They underout 


the prices of the old company and were succeeding in getting 
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the work away from the old company. They aid their work 

faster because Mr, Sargent was not very particular about the 
yonuineness of his opinions snd was very liberal in his 

passing upon abstracts, inclining to call titles good when 
probably a more minute examination and a more conscientious 
judement would find flawer, mall events, the younger com- 
pany flourished until the year 1893, when the two companies 


. 


coalesced under the name Title Insurance and Trust Company, 
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system of the issuance of not only 
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ertificates of title, but in particuler, insurance upon 
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oOlicies of title, Yr. Graves and I were the attorneys for 
the old abstract company and became attorneys for the new 
company, a position thet has followed me through all the 
chances sinee, 

interpola- 


Prusting you will exeuse the foreroins 
tions, and taking up the story between the years 1881 and 


1566 « the development wes just of a character to receive 


*) 


an impetus that carried it head-long into a real boom ans 
the incident which brousht this about was the completion 
of the Sante Pe Railroad evyetem inte Los Angeles in Yovem- 
ber 16887, There was fierce competition between the tro 
raiirvesd companies for passenger traffic. The Santa Pe 


fixed a price of £1.00 a ticket from Chicage to Les Anceles, 


rhe trains came in three or four sections a day and asome- 
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thousand people a day. The 
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6 smash came, wany of these just simply dis- 
appeared, but Pasadena, Lons Beach, Agusa, Glendora, 
rovia, all were products of this period, 
landowner bad only to have a surveyor sit in his 

ice, take a sheet of paper and 
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would be opened. The multitude would throng, and even 

eit up all night the night before, to obtain a first chance 
at the subdivision, Bands pleyed, advertising sales, of 
course, at that time the tent was in evidence where free 
luncheon was served, and i am sure it is not necessary for 
me to go into further detail, because you have heard this 
repeated so many time, Perhaps this was not a busy time 
for the attorneys for abstract companies. Graves, 0'Melveny 
* Shankland aimply monopolized that situation, ight after 
Ky, Graves and I took home with us two or three or four 
abstracts, and many & time at the midnight hour I would 
still be examining in order to be able to present my report 
the next morning. Our customers demanded haste, The pure 
chaser was anxious to buy end the owner was anxtous to sell 
in order that they might be able to reverse their positions 
the next day. 

Of course, a matter of this kind eould not continue 
forever, the year 1866 sew the emash, It was very inter 
esting to see how these fly-by-nights who came here as real 
estate agents left by night and appeared no more, This 
period was followd by a merked depression which extended 
through '69, '90 and ‘91, in fact longer, althouch it seems 
to me, a6 I remember it, that shout '92 and '92 tt began to 
get on a firm basis, Naturally, this situation broucht about 


® large increase in legal business, but it brought a large 
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fnerease in new lawyers. It caused an increase in the 
number of courts, and many of the older members of the bar, 
through age and their being unaccustomed to the immense 
change that occurred, fell off; in fact, I had ay = 
divided the character of the bar as, first the Southern 
Era, second, the Intermediate Era, and third, the New tre, 
the New Era commencing about 1695, 

It may be well here to revert to some of the 
homely conditions of the practice of the law before 1856, 
My recollection ie that there were but two twoestory 
buildings in the city where offices could be had. One was 
at the corner of Temple and Spring in what was known as the 
bowney Glock. There was the Temple Bloek, also, at. the 
intersection of Zain and Spring Streets. These housed most 
of the attorneys. Keep in mind the fact that there were 
no telephones, no stenographers, no typewriters, All copies 
were made by letter press, Wr. Graves and I had no clerks 
in our office. We Gid the work ourselves, and efter Fr. 
Shankland came in we got e young man named Charles Worth, 
as @ stenographer, Alone ebout 1884 wr. Graves got a 
rattletrap of a typevriter which he banged around himself 
in a very ineffective mamner, The telephone came in, I: 
think, about 1887, I remember that in '85, when we seein, 
there was no telephone, but we cot the third telephone put 


up in this city, so we were Number 3 on the list. 


We ell served our own papers and the position of 


} notary public was a very good one during these active real 


estate days because we always used to get fifty cents 
for each acknowledgment, kr, Oraves was notary public 
firet and then I became notary public later, I sometimes 
made thirty or forty dollars a month on noterial fees, 
We charged (10,00 for writing a deed and £5.00 
for writing a mortgage, I don't know why the distinction, 
but we got all the traffic would bear, In fact, we never 
got less than ¢5,.00 for any legal instrument pertaining 
to the sale of real property. 
We never thought of taking a Saturday afternoon 
| off. The fact was, Saturday afternoon was generally 
| one of the busiest times during the week, Everyone seemed 
to save their troubles for Saturday afternoon. 


good 


The collapse of the boom in 1688 furnishes a 
definite point from which to go on to the next development 
in my professional iife. It can always be remembered that 
the collapse of the boom at that time marks the period 
| When Los Angeles ceased to be 4 mere pueblo town and began 

the growth that led to its future development, Prom 18°70 
to 1881 Los Angeles remained purely the pueblo village. 
\fter the Southern Pacific came in in 1881 end began that 
Gevelopment which culminated in 1665, 1t finished completely 
| the period of the history of the City of Los Angeles when 
it ceased to be a more Spanish village. 
Before going on, I would like to onll your atten- 


tion to this one fact, for it illustrates what has often 
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forty parcels of real estate. 


and experience 
that I derived from that occupation was just exactly the 
raining necessary to meet the creat activity in real 
property beginning in 1881 and ending tn 1888, 

The only staple of commerce or merchandise was 
real estate. ‘The largest field of professional practice 
was in the examination of abstracts of title, and when 
that activity commenced it found me very well prepared to 
meet the situation, When working for Wr. Hubbell at the 
as merely a succession of names. I read every decision 
up to that time delivered by the Supreme Court of the 
tate of California upon the law of real property. 
dipped into the sarly history of the pueblo. I was more 
or less familiar with the Spanish language and in making 
my abstracte of city property almost every instance involve 
ec an examination of the archives of the Ayuntimiente, 
rhe starting point in all titles was the patent by the 

overnment of the United States to the patentee. he City 
of LOS Angeles was the recipient of two patents from the 
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overnment of the United States and the claims of the city 


naa passed through the commission appointed by Buchanan to 
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could be accurately ned, et price was «a known 
quantity, the cost of marketing, that is, the freicht 
was undetermined, a Lt S$ manifest that t success of the 
anufacture of ice on a basis not ater 
mined without knowing what the f teht rate would @s 
Ys nte ac to go to fa rancisco and 
interview his old friend, 7. Cc, bbs, who was ti sneral 
t ' ent x re runt, he ot?ftea te Tay Sout whee 
: t mit x g PUT BAOCALLOC, VF L LTR VU WHat 
frei w h to be paid, hen he a he grave an 
BOCO of his interview with Mr. Stubbs. Yr, Dodswort!) 
ixplained to Mr, tubbs thet he ¢ template uwsldin ice 
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mind “Why not go up the San Gabriel River, bring down its 
water in a conduit, and thereby generate electric power?" 


In the fore-part of the year 1891, Wr. Kereckhoff came into 
my office, told me his idea, and asked me to investigate 
the legal possibilities of our appropriating the water of 
the San Gabriel River for the generation of electric power, 
This incident of the establishment of the ice 
factory had to be told because the ice factory engendered 
the tdea of the production of electric power, The conse- 
quences were stupendous, for from this incident grew, step 
by step, the whole sequence of the development of the pro- 
duction of hydro-electricity in Southern California. 
between the years 1870 and 1880 that portion of 
Los Angeles County lying eastward toward San Bernardino was 
a vast valley, in many respects a plain, with e few ranch 
habitations here and there ~ practically nothing else. The 
{nereased demand for agricultural and farm lands began 
about 1876 and flickered away until 1881, when the Southern 


y 


Pacific Railroad Company completed its road between Los 
inweles and El Paso where they made connections with other 
lines to the east. Then followed quite an influx of popula- 
tion into this county. It kept increasing year by year 
until 1887, when the Sante Pe came in, giving us two trans- 


continental railroads; and the years 1565, 1686, and 1557 


gaw an immense development in land speculation. Hanchos 


were subdivided, farms were sold, town sites were laid out, 


lots were sold at high prices, end speculation was torrid, 
The net result was that the valley progressed; what had been 
& barren, dry waste became a land of farms, vineysrds and 
citrus orchards; where the coyote had been wont to howl there 
were homes and orchards of the orange and the lemon, 

in the immediate vicinity of the mouth of the San 
abriel Canyon the villages of Azusa, Covina, Duarte and 
‘onrovia were established and flourished, haturally, none 
of this was possible without water for Gomestic and irrtrca- 
tion purposes, and the only wateravailable was that from the 
San Gabriel River, 

And so it came about that the river, which for all 
time had flowed placidly to the Soa, Was diverted for use on 


the land. That which w 


3 


& 80 indispensable became an object 
of the highest value. In controversies over {ts ownership 
man Was arrayed against man, neighborhood against neizhbor- 
hood, and settlement against settlement. Long, harassing 
anc expensive litigation followed, It was not uncommon 

for armed citizens to camp at diversion points, rifles in 
arms, to prevent interference, 

This could not continue forever, Pinally the inter- 
ests clustered at the mouth of the canyon, met in conference, 
anc with good judgment adjusted their differences, agreed on 
their proportion of ownership, and fixed their relative rights, 
This settlement was set forth tn what has become known as The 


Oe 


Compromise Agreement, dated January 26, 1889, There were 


rn 
i: 
ef 


found to be nine sets of interests entitled to the waters, 
and the agreement provided 
mittee of Nine (one from each interest) to mana @®, control, 
and defend their rights to the waters of the river. 

The situation in 1891 was substantially as follows: 
The San Gabriel River, which from the berinning had been 
flowing unused to the sea, had now become applied to the 
Support of a large population, indispensable to their land 
and to their life, 14 hat, as far as its ownersh! p at the 
mouth of the canyon was concerned, it was under the control 
of @ community Committee of Nine, fully alive to its value 
and its preciousness, ever ready to protect their richtes 
and fully determined to permit no interference, 

The generation of electric power by the gravity- 
flow of water, as foré-shadowed in the manufacture of ice 
by the Azusa Ice Company, made a deep impression on our minds 


yy 


he development of hydro-electric energ in ite infancy, 


Exeept for a® very small inetenificant plant in San Antonio 


Canyon, there was no other instance of it in California nor, 


* —__- 7 - ny a eT}, 4 oe & o “ Ys . 
as far as 3 ZTLOW | rn the 188 t ° i he Ke 1 tay ice power coul 
a . 


transmitted as a commercial proposition was unimown, In 


fact, the whole matter was in an experimental stare, 
% Nee > & Y- Raw «a?# Te » 5 Oo &f- “ te} cgi _- 
wm the 16th day of July, 1891, Mr. Kerekhoff came 
4 . on go gee , - " + 2 ses be . enue wem Inmet tn 4 we 
into my Office. From time to time before we had had long 


conferences over gal questions involved, On that date, to- 


wef Tos d we > 2634 han 44 a ey Tha An> £ 
wit, July 16, 1891, he directed me to EO ANSARI, ine cate is 


- i ‘ " Y- Pett f ‘wore + Pe 2 fimbp?4 a’ 
or greater significance, because from the San Gabriel project 


here followed the vast devel: 


sonquin Light rower Corporation, and the Sout 


as Company. 


in all enterprises of the first to 


be called in is the encinesr, 


my conference with ‘Ys 


employed Messre. Wright 


‘TY ~ = o “ 
icholson as our ens 


/ =p mn o8 4 wee “eyNy a 
rhey proceeded to work inmed- 


lately. At first the west wall of the canron was deemed th 
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after © general survey it was decid 


to the east 


8 avoided building a trestle to cross 


the river; moreover, the east wall was considered less ex= 


posec to fire hagard, and it was 


to the use of 


a a, H es sone 
¢ - fy Vy, Hay ve 
Ss y September 


1891, the survey had been completed, 


~ 
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the lawyer always keeps pace with or follows the 


eptember 12, 1801, it had been examined. It showed who 


were the owners of »p 


ern California 


in ha a “ . a anf . 4 ~ wares? } 
extended to the whole of the river to its mouth, 
. A owt 7 se + —— 4 a « . 
S land without water w then of little value, it 
. i’ oa 2 P ase that & hy ~~ Tf 4 w n+ we " arf d be 
was only natural that they resented any interference with 


* . os be 4. .— = gr } oy 
Lon upon what they long had 
considered was their very own, 


v@ opened our negotiations with the Committee of 


eptember 15, 1592, and the final aignatures to the 


contract were obtained about March 6, 1898. Almost six years 


were spent in negotiations, At the outset, we were met with 
a complete rejection of all overtures made by us. ‘The 


allow no intere 


under no circune 
stances would it allow any claim for salvace. 
the irrigators at the mouth of the canyon claimed sole right 


This was an untenable put nevertheless it 


was their position. Through the succeeding years there 


m eawné ae —_— . . »@ 7 | at sin ene te ll » “= 4 
followed a series of negotiations, and it seemed from time 


come to an agreement. But we went ahead with the work of 


construction, and no doubt it was the fear of loss of our 


presented the Slausen interes: 


aa 


4 ae, 
anc Yr, James 


Anderson, the in ventually we educat 
them up to the point that they must yield on their claim to 


a monopoly of the right to all the waters of the rtver from 


source to mouth, A contract was prepared and submitted 
to them; then we held a conference, and changes and modi« 
fications were proposed, 

When the contract was resubmitted with their changes, 
more chenges were requested, fresh contingencies were imagined, 
which must be met by new provisions. What one of the attorneys 
for the Committee of Wine could not conjure up, another did; 


and thus the years ran by. We would attend the annual mesting 


a 


of the stockholders of some of the companies involved, We 
would present our plans to the stockholders and ask them to 
instruct the directors to sign the contract, The stockholders 
would pass such a resolutions then some stubborn director or 
directors, backed by the lawyers, would refuse, 

The diacussions centered upon two main points: the 
Committee insisted upon making specifications as to the 


manner of construction, end there was the question of salvage. 


a 
i 


ft was a fact, easily capable of demonstration, that 
there were 1200 inches in the river at our proposed intake, 
there would be only 1000 inches at the mouth of the canyon 

as the river ran down its natural channel. The San Gabriel 

ts a very level-bedded river, the fall is slight. Therefore, 
there was great loss by evaporation and seepage. In the 

above instance, we claimed that the 200 inches saved belonged 
to us, The irrigators were getting 1000 inches as the water 
flowed in ea state of natures; we would deliver them at the power 
house the sams quantity, toewit, 1000 inches at their diver- 
bitterly 
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sion works, and would claim the remainder. This was 
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element here, and if 
the amount at the 


brought about by reason of 


wap fuel and power were brought here, you 


and importance 
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would have a better idea of the 


of this work, 


actual contact with the Cravath firm in New York. 


on most of our bond fasues, They 
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of this character w Ly employed Mr. John S. Chapman 
md turned over all of the trial work to him, I was young, 
had practically nothing, just married, and it was not a 

more matter cf temptation to take on the office work - it 
was a matter of necessity. And as that developed more and 
more I avoided trial work in the courts and more and more 
cultivated the office work, until I finally got so far 

away from trial work that it was impracticable to take it on, 
ave told you before that Mr. Graves and I entered 
into. partnership in 1684 and took in Mr. Shankland tn 1898, 
This partnership was developed and continued to 1905, giv- 
ing us twenty years wherein Mr. Graves and I were partners, 
Pe UPAVOS Went over t the Parmers Jerchants Bank, r. 
Shankiand thought he and I should continue the partnership, 
but I declined because proposed to bs the head of whatever 


‘irm wes formed and 


on 


the policy of a firm to a man 


per cent of our practice followed me. So I started out 


@lone, usiness came in so fast and of such volume that 


the position to Mr. Henry J. Stevens, Mr. Stevens was with- 
out question, to my mind, one of the ablest trial lawyers 
this state ever produced. ¢ Was born an optimist and 

every case that came into the office which he made an 


exam: on of, he waa sure he could win, and he did win 
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the law, Thereupon Judge Myers 


neme became O'Melveny, Tuller 
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ing & word of tribute to Mr. Millikin, From 1907 to 


ery o Pe | S~ .* — " hes 5 ~ > ~ ve ¥ “ ay ~~ 
1927, a full twenty years, he was a partner, When 
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the firm, while 


regretted the separation, I heartiiy concurred, because 


the rve-wracking work involved in the trial of tant 
eases and entitled to spend the afternoon of 


| 2 e Ss + ~ “ 2s Sn a+ 
is life wandering in the of good literature. 
% oc wre 7 wast $ a wart A . yy be en cee, de a 
189 & lawyer anc as & man would say thet one 
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"Was iid, upright, 

fair to be trusted,” 
nother characteristic was his thoroughness, After 

& me of the facts, relentlessly searched, day after 

day, and wee law governing the case. 


re 
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. ” % - % a ie ay 
yponent. | sure he knew the other side of the case 
vpe 


Another characteristic is his remarkable memory <- 


3 + 


s, Gates, order of events, and all particulars «- he 


t 


made no mistake. In his oral quotations~-- they were word 
from the original text. 
ithough unusually modest and retiring and gentle, 
in the court room and in action he was a brave fighter. 

He added honor snd distinction to the firm and won 
the high esteem of the bar and great respect from the 


bench, Our friendship grew with the years, continues yet, 


as I trust it will as long as we both are alive. 


About 1912, I think it was, Mr, Walter Tuller came 
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into the office on a salary. He had been with Hunsaker 
ritt, and for some reason the association was not 

pleasant, so he came to our office and we employed him. 
{ think his salary to start was €76.00 a month, I think 
{t was during this period that Mr. Tuller undertook the 
complex Litigation involved in the case entitled: Title 
Insurance and Trust Company vs, California Development 
Company. Theat went to the supreme court seven times, 
One appeal, reported in Volume 171, page 175, California 


upreme Court Reports, covers sixty pages in the report. 


‘he number of appeals taken in this case shows what a wide 
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range of legal situations was involved in the handling of 


the cas¢g. [ft was sufficient 
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have referred to Mr. Tuller's connection with 


the Title Insurance and Trust Company case against the Cali- 
fornia Development Company. It was a very important case 


and involved about every form of practice known to the law, 
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and he was successful in the final outcome of the litiga- 


add a few words about Walter Tuller 


he was well read, well grounded, 


resourceful and very effective. No one can question his 


courage; he would without fear tackle any question, as 
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well as any set of circumstances. 
known that his cultural side was highly developed; he was 
an accomplished pianist, fond of art in general, and had 
an expert's knowledge of oriental rugs. nother thing to 


t he never visited hie domestic sorrows 
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residents of Massachusetts, through Judge Yeiinley, their 


they would claim the whole of the estate, This 


was based upon a provision in the statute of succession 
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iy the terms of the will he had given a life estate to 
wife and she, luckily, had lived long enough that the 
statute of limitations had not run against the remaindermen, 
So I started finishing the administration of the estate and 
was met with every obstacle that a lawyer namec John Roberts 


and his associate, Stephen ¥. White, could put in my way; 


. 


but I steadily met their objections anc overcame them and 
finally drove the cease to a final decree in which Mrs, 
Gaffey and Mrs, de Ward got the interest of their two 
brothers. fhen Mr, Gaffey eatablished himself in a little 
office down in Sen Pedro ami notified about a hundred 
people of the fact that his wife end her eister had a clain 
to a certain fractional interest in the property they 
claimed to own in the Rancho, and to come in and see hin, 
pay up. He did quite a business, The 

best plum in the whole transsetion wes the Southern Pacifte 
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iailrosé Company which had already laid its tracks on the 


be 


waterfront of San Pedro, Gaffey had been a lobbyist for 
the railroad in former years, and I do not think he was 
too hard om them, but he got a very nice sum of money for 


a deed to thet property. is compensation came mostly 
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late for the spring session, so I had a few months before 
I could take the examinations in October. 

To pass this intervening time, and in order to keep 
in contact with my supposed legal education, I went into the 
office of Brunson & Wells, who occupied the whole north floor 
of the second story of the Baker Block. Mr. Brunson was a 
pioneer attorney of great ability. Colonel Wells was a 
Northern Carpetbagger who had been stationed in Mississippi 
after the war. His nephew was Bradner W. Lee, who, while 
not a member of the firm at that time, was a kind of manager 
of their office and did all of the probate work, and matters 
of that kind. Colonel Wells had a very large law library. 
It covered the entire South wall of their main office. Judge 
Brunson used to laugh at it, but said it was a good advertise- 
ment for the firm, 


When I went there I told Judge Brunson that I wanted to 


the 
learn the practical side of/law, praxtixex At that time 


there were no such things as telephones, typewriters or steno- 
graphers. All pleadings were written in long hand and then 

copies in long hand had to be made. Judge Brunson, who wrote 

an almost illegible hand, would draft a long complaint on some 
scratch paper then come to me and say "O'Melveny, you want to 
learn the practical side of the law practice, make me three ¢ on 
copies of this complaint." \y,sut tid 2 


In October 1881 I took the law examinations. There 


were but three applicants,the other two being a young man from San 


Bernardino, named 


Bernardino named Haight, an elderly man, a Dr. Tibbetts, 
from Riverside. Dr. Tibbetts is known to fame as the man 
who introduced the navel orange into Southern California. 
There is a tablet commemorating this event, and, I believe, 
the original orange trees are on the grounds of the Mission 
Inn in Riverside today. Tibbetts had had a lawsuit, personal 
to himself, wherein Byron Waters, a veteran San Bernardino 
lawyer was on the opposite side, and much to Tibbetts! aston- 
ishment and to Waters! disappointment, the court decided the 
matter for Tibbetts. This success fired the old gentleman 
to the point where he thought he was a great lawyer, and so 
he took the examinations, with the idea of practicing in 
Riverside. The examinations were conducted by Justice Thorn- 
ton, of the Supreme Court, and they were oral. At that time 
the Supreme Court was comprised of R. F. Morrison, Chief 
Justice, and E. W. McKinstry, J. D. Thornton, S. B. McKee, 
M. H. Myrick, E. M. Ross, and J. R. Sharpstein, Associate 
Justices. 

During these examinations I found that my reading 
of Kent and Blackstone stood me well in hand. Apparently 
he examiners were satisfied with my degree of legal knowledge, 
for the bulk of their questioning was centered upon Mr. Haight 


and Mr. Tibbetts. Mr. Tibbitts! examination proved a source 


of a great deal of hilarity to the members of the bar listening 


in. I think he answered but one question correctly, and that 
was that a notary public was a proper officer to take an 


acknowledgment to a deed. 


4 After the examination 


2 4 


After the examination was over, Justice Thornton 
met my father and told him that I d passed, and he said 
to my father, "Thank God, I don't have to answer the ques-~ 
tions that I ask." So I was admitted to the bar in October 
1881. 

I went back to ig of Brunson & Wells, 
the month of December 1881 st a lawyer named S. C. 
Hubbell, who was well acquainted with me and my family. He 
had been east, had returned. He met me on the street 
and said “Henry, you have passed the examinations and 

practice." 

asked, “How would you like to work for me?" 
I was very anxious to earn some money. He inquired what 
salary I would expect and I was on the point of saying 


$35.00 a month, but he anticipated me by saying "I will give 


you $75.00 a month." This astonished me, and I let no 


elapse before accepting the offer. 
Mr. Hubbell was from New York, I think. 
married a lady named Loomis, who was from Ottumwa, 
Her father was A. R. Loomis, and he was a typical village 
banker, > the Z ny wi heart of stone. 
Hubbell amounted to nothing as a lawyer, but he was a 
shrewd real estate investor and the larger part of 


vestments consisted in the purchase of properties 


delinquent taxes. Upon his successful bidding at the sale 
he would receive a certificate of purchase and if the prop- 
erty was not redeemed within the statutory period then pre- 
scribed, he could make application and obtain the deed. 
On the Monday morning following this conversation 
with him, I began work in his office, oy 
The first work Mr. Hubbell gave me to do of a legal 

nature was to make an abstract of title of the 140 pieces of 
property upon which he held certificates of sale for delin- 
qnent taxes. I started in making the abstracts and continued 
until I had completed the whole 140 pieces. This was not so 
difficult a job as it may sound, because the records of Los 
Angeles County were then very meager as compared with what 
they became after the booms and, of course, what they are now, 
My recollection is that there were not more than 50 volumes 

eds, nor more than 35 volumes of Mortgages. The indexes 
could be run through in a moment or two, and it was this 
minimum volume of records that enabled me to accomplish the 
task. I think there were about two indexes of Deeds and only 
one of Mortgages, one of Transcripts of Judgments, one of 
Estates in the Probate Court, and only two or three Registers 


of Actions, and so on, 


Mr. Hubbell was also the attorney for Martin Cutler, 


Public Administrator, Cutler was a weak-eyed little man who, 


having lost out 


having lost out in farming, was seeking a precarious living 
on the trivial commissions allowed him as Public Administrator. 
While searching these titles, I also carried on all the work 
involved in the attorneyship of the Public Administrator. 

I do not recall that Mr. Hubbell conducted any litiga- 
tion or other form of legal practice. My recollection is 
that for about two years I worked upon these abstracts of 
title and the work involved in appearing for the Public Ad- 
ministrator. 

The following is the method I pursued in making an 


abstract of title: I would take the name of the party to 


whom the property had been assessed (I assumed that the party 


taxed was the owner) and the description of the property from 
the certificate of tax sale. Then I would take the index of 
deeds and ascertain the name of the owner designated in the 
certificate of sale and follow that chain in succession up 
to the point where I reached a deed from the City of Los 
Angeles. In many cases there was no deed from the City of 
es. Los Angeles, having received a patent for all 
of the city lands, was the ultimate source of title. ‘ 
After the occupation of California by the Mexicans, 
after Mexico had succeeded in its effort to throw off the 
yoke of Spain in 1822, the pueblo of Los Angeles had always 
been recognized as one of the pueblos of California, and it 


had been founded upon the model of the city of Tepic, in 


Mexico, 


I will not go further into the form of government ex- 
cept to state that the powers of what we now call the City 
Counéil were vested in what was called the Ayumtamiento. 

As the owner of all of the lands within the described lines 
of Tra. the City was in a position to give deeds to its 
resident. This was before the American occupation. he 
resident would petition for a tract of land, describing it 
as sO many varas front upon, let us say, Primavera Street 
(now Spring Street) and so many varas deep and bounded on 


the sides by the property of his neighbors (giving their names) 


and thereupon the salar faye hi would direct that his right 


to the ownership of the property should be recognized. It 
was a very informal proceeding and most all of the applications 
were granted. 

In my title search, if I found that no city deed had 
been issued but that the ayumtamiento had granted the right 
to the property, then I knew we were in a position to get a 
city deed when necessary, for it was a matter of ordinary 
formality for the Council to grant a deed to one who had 
obtained a concession from the ayumtamiento. 

In the examination of the record it frequently occur- 
red that property had been purchased from the executor of a 
deceased owner, so then it became necessary, of course, to 
examine the files in the clerk's office setting forth the 
details of the administration. Parenthedtically, I desire 


to remark that in those days the records of the courts were 


SB. handled with a great 


handled with a great deal of informality. I would go behind 
the counter and find the papers and take them off to my 

office, make my examination, and then return the papers, 
without even asking permission. Of course, I would examine 

the record for judgments in the County Court, predecessor of 

of our Superior Court, and likewise the index of Transcripts 

of Judgments, Attachments and the Tax Rolls, Marriage Licenses, 
Death Certificates, and everything in the record that might 
pertain to the history of the title. This might be considered 
drudgery; on the contrary, it was exceedingly fascinating work. 


It was something like histgrical research. I could translate 


AnpAhre Aa 


the Spanish language ‘ghueé better than I could speak it. These 


grants by the ayumtamiento were, like everything else of 
Spanish character, very formal, but the formula, once fixed, 
was always repeated, so it was not difficult to get right 
down to the meat of the grant, to-wit, the description of the 
property involved. 

I continued with Mr. Hubbell for something under two 
years, when one day William Cardwell, whose father was an 
early Los Angeles pioneer from Boston and whose mother was 
the daughter of Henry Dalton, a pioneer landowner whose wife 
was Spanish, met me on the street and said that in the office 
of Bicknell & White, the attorneys then having the largest 
practice in Southern California, there were many small 
cases which no one in that office had time to attend to and 


he knew that they would be very glad if I would come over to 


9. their 


their office, take a desk, and take care of these small cases 
and that arrangements would be made as to my proportion of 
the fees. I met Stephen M. White soon afterwards and he re- 
peated Cardwell's offer and suggestion and urged me to come 
on over. Mr. White was at that time a great lawyer, easily 
the leader of the California bar, and was subsequently United 
States Senator. It was through his efforts that San Pedro 
was selected as the harbor of the city of Los Angeles. 

I thought the matter over and concluded to accept. 
When I told Mr. Hubbell, he was very regretful and offered 
me $175.00 a month if I would stay; but I thought the other 
offer was more to my advantage and therefore went over. 
I sat at a little desk and awaited developments. It was 
then I tried my first case. It was an action brought by one 
of Mr. Bicknell's clients, an old lady named Mrs. Quinby, 
against a defendant, an Italian named Mattei. The action was 
one for damages because a bull belonging to the Italian had 
broken into the corral of Mrs. Quinby and gored one of her 
horses to death. I fixed the damages at $175./! The 
locale being south of the city, the case was tried in the 
Justices Court, outside of the city. The court room was 
a little station house on the road running from Los Angeles 
to San Pedro. It was at Florence, a flag station of the Los 
Angeles & San Pedro Railroad, and the company had built a small 


one-room shed where people could wait if they desired until the 


train came. By stipulation six farmers from the vicinage con- 


stituted the jury. The attorneys upon the other side were 


10. 


J. King and Theodore Duprey. I put in my testimony, 
witnesses were cross-examined, and I thought that I had made 
out a pretty good case, and then rested. When immediately 
each of the attorneys for the defendant, one after the other, 
addressed the jury and the judge. They said that Mr. O'Melveny 
had done very well for a young man, but that he had failed to 
prove who was the owner of the horse. The cold shivers began 
to run up and down my spine, as those veteran lawyers sat 
there and thought they had me fixed, Then suddenly it occurred 
to me to look at the pleadings, which I did, and found that my 
complaint alleged that the plaintiff was the owner of the horse 
and that there had been no denial of that allegation in the 
answer, Then I strutted up to the jury and the judge and said 
that the old lawyers ought to know better than anyone else that 
it was not necessary to offer any proof upon a fact that was 
admitted; that they, having admitted that the horse belonged to 
my client, there was no necessity for proof. And I appealed 
to the legal knowledge of the judge and he stood in with me 
and denied their motion for a nonsuit. They put in no 


evidence and the jury promptly brought in a verdict for 


$175.00. The defendant paid the judgment and costs. 


the son of the plaintiff, who was really the manager of 
property, told me that they would have been glad to get 


for the horse. That was my first trial of a lawsuit. 


Then Henry Gage came in just at that time and the defendant's 
attorney said he would take Mr. Gage as the sixth juror and 

I said I was willing. So Gage accepted and went on the jury. 
We tried the case and argued before the jury and then the 
jury went out. The law was entirely my way and I was confident 
that the jury would return in a moment with a verdict in my 
favor. They remained out about half an hour; when they did 
return they found for the defendant. I can see Henry Gage 
yet, laughing. He told me that when the jury went out there 
were five of them for the State and he was the only dissent- 
ing juror. He said he wanted to try his hand and see what 

he could do with a jury, so he talked them all into his way 


of thinking, and did it just to play a joke on me. 


(Tell about Judge Carrillo.) “3 a 6 


I also had time to assist Mr. Bicknell in his actions 
in the Superior Court. I would prepare cases, look up 
authorities, and sit along side of him at the trial. One day 
I went into Judge Bicknell's office when he was not there, 
along late one afternoon. I saw an abstract of title which 
had been laid upon his desk. Judge Bicknell was a good 
sound lawyer, but he was a man who was also a good counsellor. 
He had the confidence of the wealthiest people in town, - I.W. 


Hellman, William H.Perry, O. W. Childs, and E. F. Spence. They 


were the leading men of the city. Outside of the Los Angeles 


15. Water Co, 


hout 
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without question the ablest in the state, and he stumped the 
state for Cleveland, Los Angeles had a rather small popula- 
tion at the time, so I was acquainted with nearly everybody 
and almost everyone knew me. John T. Gaffey was a born 


politician, and he was Stephen White's righthand man. Like 


all political bosses, he kept himself out of view and had 


other people pull his chestnuts out of the fire. 

There were living in Los Angeles two young men, about 
my own age, - George S. Patton and J. Downey Harvey. George 
S. Patton was the nephew of Andrew Glassell, who, at an earlier 
time, was considered the leader of the bar here. J. Downey 
Harvey was the nephew of Ex-Governor Downey. These young men 
stood in the front ranks socially. George Patton was a 
graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, and he always 
looked like a soldier. He was a very thorough reader and a 
very good orator. J. Downey Harvey had too much wealth at 
his disposal. He was Irish, witty, and a generous liver. 

He educated me in champagne. 

I do not recall how it was, but at the county conven- 
tion we three were considered the bosses and had candidates 
earnestly soliciting either George Patton or myself to put 


them in nomination before the convention. We name, every 


candidate except for sheriff. We lost out on that. 


(Tell of Dominguez nomination.) 


This was just at the time when the political complexion of 


Los Angeles completely changed. The men who came here between 


1865 and 1875 


1895 afm. 1SYR were practically all Southern Democrats. This 


county was Democratic by an immense majority; but with the 
influx of new people upon the completion of the railroads to 
the east, the complexion changed so that the Republicans had 


Ahn, 


amajority. After the, convention and before the election, 

I went up the San Gabriel River on a fishing trip and was 
gone for about a week, Upon my return I found that the City 
Convention had nominated me for City Attorney and the 
Republicans had nominated J. W. McKinley. I did not want 
the nomination, but I could not get out of it as it was all 
done in my absence. So I had to accept the situation, 

In company with about four other candidates I visited 
all the barrooms in Los Angeles, and soon learned to follow 
the advice of old man Parcels, who was an old campaigner and 
who was running about the fifth time for the office of city 
treasurer. He said to me, "Henry, don't mix your drinks; 


stick to straight whiskey all the way through." 


(Tell of the I. W. Hellman episode. )’ 


The result of the poll was that while I ran ahead of 
the vote for Captain Thom, who was candidate for mayor, by 
six hundred votes, nevertheless I was defeated, and have had 
occasion to thank God ever since. This ended my participation 
in politics. I have never been a candidate for a political 


office since, 


After the election 


After the election was over I still continued in 
the office of Bicknell & White. About this time Judge 
Bicknell had begun to advise me to leave their office and 
open an office of my own. He insisted that a man upon 4 
salary became so accustomed to receiving the salary and 
depending upon it that he never had the courage to go out 

nd be on his own, and therefore would be circumscribed in 

his development. He assured me I would succeed and was so 

sincere and earnest and hammered at me so often that I be- 

came alarmed. I had a feeling that he wanted to get rid of 
me. This was very unfair to Judge Bicknell. We were real 

friends and he was endeavoring to make me see that it was 


for my own good that I should follow his advice, The cer- 


tainty of $200 a month, though, was difficult for me to 


overcome, 

At the time there was a firm here known as Graves & 
Chapmen, They had a very fine practice. Mr. Graves, as you 
probably all know, was a man of great energy, 2a good business 
getter, very prompt in collections, and a money maker. He 
told me the way he took of Mr. Chapman was through 4&4 conversa- 
tion he had with the Chief Justice Wallace, of the then Supreme 
Court, after one of its sessions here. Justice Wallace 
told Mr. Graves that there was a man named Chapman in Los 
Angeles who came from one of the northern counties, that he 
was one of the ablest lawyers in the state, and that 
better look him up. Mr. Graves was walking past the 


Hotel one day and he saw a man sitting near the curb 
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this arrangement and that he must fulfil its conditions, 

Mr. Graves was averse to taking a stranger into the partner- 
ship as a third may, so it was understood, very reluctantly, 
that Graves & Chapman would dissolve. 

My connection with Bicknell & White led me to the 
various law offices. I knew them all. Among them was the 
office of Graves & Chapman. I think the publicity I got 
in the political campaign in 1882 had focused some attention 
upon me. At all events, early in December of 1884, Mr. 
Graves asked me if I did not want to go with him to a sub- 
urban farm his wife owned in Alhambra. So, one Sunday 
morning I rode out with him, and to my surprise he told me 
that he and Chapman were going to separate and he asked me 
if I would like to go in partnership with him. I jumped at 
the chance and told him I would. He stated that the division 
of fees should be upon the basis of three-fifth*for him and 
two-fifths for me, because he had an established practice and 
I had none. That was perfectly satisfactory to me. He said, 


"We will make this a rule: no politics, no divorces, no 


criminal cases," I told him that was all satisfactory. We 


adhered to the no-politics and no-criminal cases, but we were 
compelled to take a very few divorce cases because of the 
parties involved being former clients. 

So, on January 1, 1985, my name was painted on the 


door, I went to the Baker Block, bought the desk which 
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robbing and killing in his forays. / Stores drew their sup- 
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plies from San Francisco by steamer, until 1876, when the 
Southern Pacific Railroad was completed from San Francisco. 
A few of the buildings were two stories in height, but Main 
and Los Angeles Streets were naught but one story adobes 
practically from Temple Street all the way south on Spring, 
and from Commercial Street all the way south on Main Street. 
In other words, it was a lazy Spanish village. You can 
well understand that the bulk of the legal business was of 
a criminal character, and the civil business related mostly 
to real estate, Even in 1885, when I went into partnership 
with Mr. Graves, the telephone, the typewriter and the 
stenographer were non-existent. There were no large com- 
mercial transactions, so the suits involved relatively small 
amounts and fees were proportionately small. I have a 
theory that out of a certain number of commercial transactions 
a law suit will eventuate, and as you multiply these trans- 
actions, you will multiply the number of law suits, and 
hence a multiplicity of transactions in large cities, in 
good times, are the producers of clients, 

The law offices were small, partnerships consisted 


of but two members. I recall but two partnerships that had 


more than two names, - Glassell, Chapman & Smith, and Brunson , 


Kastman & Graves, and they were after 1880. Libraries were con- 
fined practically to sets of the California Reports, Statutes 


of California up to the current year, the codes, and some of 


the old common 


of the new Constitution in 1879 there 
County Court and the Justices Court, and, of course, the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court had appellate jurisdiction 
in all cases of law which involved the title or possession of 
real estate, the legality of any tax, etc. The state was 
divided into districts and the District Court was next in 
order. It had original jurisdiction in all cases of equity 
and likewise cases which involved the title of real property, 
the legality of any tax, and in all cases in which the demand, 
exclusive of interest, amounted to $300.00 or more. At that 
time all of the counties were organized and each had a county 
court, which had original jurisdiction in actions for forcible 
entry, unlawful detainer, and proceedings in insolvency, also 
criminal jurisdiction up to felonies. But it was eseentially 
a probate court. 

vA hg Prior to the adoption of the new constitution in 

1879 the Supreme Court\ never sat here. It held its sessions 


\ 


in Sacramento. \sfter the 1879 constitution, two sessions a 
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ry 
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In 1884 there were but two banks in Los Angeles, 


the Farmers & Merchants National Bank, presided over by I. W. 


Hellman, 


Hellman, and First National Bank, of which Mr. Spence was 

the president, Other banks came along later. There was no 
place of business south of Second Street; ninety percent of 
the bar came from the south, Glassell & Chapman had the best 
practice, confined chiefly to real estate transactions, and 
they made their fortunes by being retained in the large parti- 
tion suits. It was about this time that the ranchos began 

to be divided into smaller parcels. The original grantees, 
mostly of the Spanish-Californian mixture, of course, had 
married and left large families of ten or twelve children, 
These children each in turn married and had about an equal 
number of progeny. So that a partition suit meant the build- 
ing up of a genealogical table, with about sixty to eighty 
defendants co-tenants. Chapman was the businessman of the 
firm. He would take his compensation in land, and nearly 
every final decree in partition would find that Glassell & 
Chapman had quite an acreage in severalty. There is a 
Glassell Tract out near Burbank, and a Chapman Tract in 


Alhambra, as well as a large Chapman Tract in Orange County 


near Tustin, which obtain their names from lands received by 


these partners in partition suits, 
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In the book called "Bench and Bar of Californie,’ 


ten by Oscar T. Schults, by far the best book of that 
character I have ever read, there is not a single Los Angeles 
lawyer mentioned, All the attorneys whose biographies were 
presented were from Sacramento, Marysville, and a large major- 
ity from San Francisco, and the probable reason that no Los 
Angeles lawyer's name could be found is because this was a 
little village and it had little village attorneys. An exam- 
ination of the records would show that very few cases went 
to the Supreme Court from Southern California, The bulk of 
litigation was in San Francisco and San Francisco had a bar 
which, for ability, has never been surpassed in this state. 
In 1881 an event occurred having a very important 
effect upon the future history of Southern California, and 
that was the completion of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
from Los Angeles to El Paso. As you are aware, the Southern 
Pacific Company was composed of the Big Four who built the 
Central Pacific Transcontinental road, to-wit, Crocker, 
Hopkins, Stanford and Huntington. Before final completion 
of the Central Pacific they were busy with the formation of 
a road to start from San Francisco going through the San 
Joaquin Valley and heading east for El Paso, there to make 
connections with some eastern system. The route turned off 
at Gilroy and turned southeast from there, passing through 
the east side of Fresno, Kern and San Bernardino Counties, 


leaving Los Angeles entirely out of the picture, This 


aroused the citizens here, who went north to prevail upon 
them to construct their road to Los Angeles, At first 

they turned a deaf ear to the supplications of the citizens 
of Los Angeles, but finally agreed to grant their request if 
within a certain time the City of Los Angeles would buy the 
only existing railroad built in this county, to-wit, from Los 
Angeles to Wilmington, make them a present of it, and give 
them rights-of-way,and other conditions. This proposition 
was accepted by the committee, but it was necessary to rai 
¢600,000 to pay to the owners of the little railroad from 

Los Angeles to Wilmington so that it might be turned over 

to the Southern Pacific. That created a great furor in local 


city politics. There were pro-railroad and anti-railroad 


Givisions formed immediately.) Phe election was held, the bonds 


carried, the deal was closed, and the Southern Pacific built 
to Los Angeles. The road was opened to Los o from the 
north in 1876. The railroad company then proceeded 

easterly upon its present line to El Paso. In 1881 
completed the construction of that road and it made 

nection with some eastern system, so that the first 
continental road to enter the City of Los Angeles was the 
Southern Pacific by way of El Paso, 


The change was noticeable. During 
g& 


Oo 


'82, '83, '84 and 
there was a steady increase in population and a steady 

advance in the price of real property. It was not 

spasmodic, It was, as I have said, a steady accelerated 


growth, 
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Judson, Gillette and Gib Gibson was one of the finest 
men I ever knew. He was the father of Hugh Gibson, who has 
played such a prominent part in the State Department of 

the United States, during the war and since the war, 

In its inception a real estate transaction in the 
early days was about in this form. if a vendor and a pur- 
chaser agreed upon it, each hired an attorney and the attorney 
for the owner made the abstract of title, and the attorney 
for the purchaser examined it, and when everything was ready 
the attorney for the vendor made out the deed and got it 
executed and the attorney for the purchaser paid the price 


and then took delivery of the deed and recorded it. But 


the influx of people before referred to este this impracti- 


\ 


cable, so the services of these specialists were engaged, 
and they made the abstracts of title for the owner, who sub- 
mitted the abstract to the attorney for the purchaser for 


a 


examination. So, two attorneys always got some work in 
every sale of property, until finally .the Judson, Gillette 
and Gibson firm were incorporated into The Abstract and 
Title Company of Los Angeles, and they enlarged their force 
and prepared the abstracts of title. 

It became impossible for any attorney to attend to the 
preparation of an abstract in the excitement of the advanc- 
ing market. It was during this period of time that Mr. 
Elijah Unger of this company originated the escrow method 


of conducting real estate transactions, Later on, Mr. 


28 Wm. H. Allen, 


traffic. The Santa Fe fixed a price of $1.00 
Chicago to Los Angeles. The trains came in 
sections a day and sometimes brought in 
sand people a day. The situation attracted vultures 
the east and more dishonest real estate agents showed 
than you could count. The years of '86, '87 and into '88 
were just a period of the wildest speculation that any part 
of the United States ever has had, relating merely to real 
estate. I think the South Sea bubble was not in it. All 
the features of a wild-eyed investment and speculative era 
were developed. Nursemaids, chambermaids, housemaids, streetcar 
drivers, barkeepers, men on the street, clear up to the top 
notch, were buying and selling real estate. You could buy 
in the morning with the dead assurance that by nightfall you 
could sell for a profit. 

The Southern Pacific had offers for nine stations be- 
tween Los Angele i its eastern boundary line, while the 
Santa Fe, not to be outdone, had offers for fourteen, Of 
course, when the smash came, many of these just simply dis- 
appeared, but Pasadena, Long Beach, Azusa, Glendora, Monrovia 
all were products of this period, 

A landowner had only to have a surveyor sit in his 
office, take a sheet of platting paper and draw any kind of 
a figure representing the boundary lines of the property to 
be sold, insert streets at right angles, and divide the 


blocks into twenty-five or fifty foot lots and announce in the 


at 
papers that/a certain time and place the plat would be 


opened, when 
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Before going on I would like to call your 


attention to this one fact as it illustrates what has 


often occurred in my professional life. Just recall that 


~~when I first was employed by Mr. Hubbell, my first occupa- 


/ 


hn 


tion was the making of abstracts of about one hundred 
otal tear parcels of real estate. The training and 
experience that I derived from that occupation was just 
exactly the training that was necessary to meet the great 
activity in real property beginning in 1881 and ending in 
1888. 


’ LJ AA— The only staple of commerce or merchandise was 


real estate. The largest field of professional practice 
was in the examination of abstracts of title, and when that 
ae es ty commenced AW Teune me Nery well prepared to meet 
the situation. 1 aia more pa merely somptie these 
abstracts as merely a succession of names. I read every 
decision up to that time delivered by the Supreme Court of 
the State of California upon the law of real property. I 
dipped into the early history of the pueblo. I was more or 
less familiar with the Spanish language and in making my 
abstracts of city property almost every instance involved 
an examination of the Ayuntimiento. The starting point in 
all titles was the patent by the Government of the United 
States to the patentee. The City of Los Angeles was the 
recipient of two patents from the Government of the United 
States and the claims of the city had passed through the 
commission appointed by Buchanan to examine and report on 
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titles to real property in California. It was a grantee 

just exactly the same as the holders of Mexican grants 

became patentees from the United States. rsmaeaey (ais. 

bhe.. city owned.thosetitles pi trust¢ for theAronefit of 
‘ea es slate nage tah and especially those who ned, previous to 

the date Of the patent,been granted rights of ownership in 
property by the Ns vo abo which was in effect the 
equivalent of ou? \¢ofimon council ana was the body which had 
the right to mee ‘Mase demands ./ ‘Therefore, the proceedings 
of the Ayuntimfento necdgsaril had to be examined. I 

became norg ‘or less expert) fn their translation simply for 
the reason that they werg ‘pradtically all of the same form, 
The,use of ceremonious® ‘language and sentences peculiar to 

the Spanish Government was very interesting, but was of a 
form so that after you had mastered one” ues could read easily 
the remainder, bhering the descriptions of Reoperty. At that 


time Mr. George Hansen had been a surveyor in ‘the city for 


many years and he and Stephen Foster would always ‘he the 


parties to/ whom we could go to have indefinite descriptions 
explained. 

The searches I made for Mr. Hubbell were absolutely 
necessary in training me to make an examination of a title, 
and drilled into me the knowledge of the essentials that were 
necessary teuclbeeiticsr to pass a good title to real property. 

Mr. Graves was equally proficient, and I am not 


certain how it came about, but it did come about that we had 
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a monopoly on that business during the years I have enumer- 
ated amewsé, 

After 1888, when the boom broke, we likewise had 
quite a lucrative practice from the foreclosure of mortgages 
which ensued. We were at that time attorneys for the only 
three savings banks in the city. I read every decision in 
the Supreme Court upon mortgages, but this practice was 
easy because there was very seldom any defense to an action 
to foreclose. The fact is, throughout all of our practice 
Mr. Graves and I had the moneyed end of most of the litiga- 
tion, that is to say, it was difficult to be defeated in a 

7 de 


mere matter where a man ais sy a promissory note eect 
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security forpeyment, ame eroer | ‘ina t he had not made the 
payment led inevitably to a decree in our favor, 

I might as well say here as any other place 
that a long experience in the examination of titles to real 
property qualified me subsequently to examine bond issues 
for an opinion upon their validity. The same meticulous 
care to see that every detail in the handiing of title to 
real property had been observed gave me the habit of exam- 
ining with the same care each step which might pertain to 
the issuance of bonds. 

I think I began keeping a journal in 1888, but 
t cannot find it, nor 1889 nor 1890. If I did keep one it was 


by no means complete as when I started in upon the-helnit > 


Ag keeping an office journal relating only to professional 
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business, I was very negligent and there would be periods 
of a week or two perhaps when I had made no notation. I 
think in 1891 I began paying stricter attention by making 
the notations from which the journal was written up. I 
have read my journals through from '91 for the next forty 
years, concluding with 1930. I do not propose to go further 
than 1930 in this paper as those forty years really cover 
the active part of my professional life. I read it over and 
in many parts it was rather dry reading. I hasten to as- 
sure you that I am not going to take up the years one by 
one to give a detailed account of what occurred in those 
forty years, What I will do is from my recollections and 
my journals give you a few of the high points that have 
occurred to me after their review. 

I think the first great surprise that occurred 
to me was the fact that I did a great deal of trial work 
during the first six or eight years of that period. I had 
forgotten all about it myself. 

The experience I had had as Deputy District 
Attorney was a good method to break me into trial work. I 


also was assisting Mr. Bicknell sometimes in cases he had 


to try, and would sit with him in the courtroom during trial 


and make suggestions. 
When Mr, Graves and I got together there was a 


host of litigation going on and what I wish to emphasize 


right here and now is that the amounts involved were 
very small. 

I went through every phase of trial work from 
the filing of complaints to preparing final briefs on 
cases appealed to the Supreme Court. Most of the cases 
involved titles to real property, the value of which 
properties were then very small. I note that in 1897 
I had twelve cases on my calendar. In 1901 I had fourteen. 
I am not going to dilate upon this part of it because it 
very rapidly developed that for me to try a case was an 
economic loss to the office. There was so much more to do 
that was more remunerative that it was folly for me to take 
up time in the preparation or trial of cases that brought in 
no-mera—remuneretive-pravtice, —*? My awn etun X (rattle 

It is true, as I have said, that the fierce 
activity of real estate diminished with the smash of the 
boom in 1888, but just before that was the time when the 
abstract companies came into existence, and even after the 
boom I had a great volume of work examining abstracts of 
title for the abstract company. In the early period of 


their formation they realized that it would become neces- 


ve & 
sary for them to have what we called foundation titles. 


For example, if there was a transaction in real property 
situated in the Rancho La Ballona, they knew there would be 


subsequent transactions in that same rancho, and therefore 


they made a complete abstract of title of the Rancho La 
Ballona which, after its examination and report, could be 
taken as a starting point for all new examinations. For 
many years afterwards I would, in the course of my duties 
as their attorney, take these abstracts, beginning with the 
Mexican grant, clear down to the date of examination and 
could in my report back to them give them dates wherein they 
could assume that upon that date a good title was vested in 
John Sanford and a good title to another tract was vested 
in so and so, so that thereafter there was no occasion to 
go back of the date of the opinion upon this foundation 
title. I had a great deal of that to do during these years, 
and my notes show that I had in one year passed on fifteen 
different abstracts of this character. 

i have told you that during my employment by 
Mr. Hubbell he was attorney for the public administrator 


and that I did a good deal of probate work at that time, 


h-pavgd= ; 
but my, knowledge of probate work came from the examination 


of records for the purpose of passing upon titles to real 
property. I developed a very large probate practice and 
while the firm of Graves, O'Melveny and Shankland was in 
existence I did all of the probate work, My records show 
that I had as many as eighteen different estates pending at 
one time. I used to brag to myself in those days that no 


situation could come up in a probate matter that I couldn't, M#7dté 
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book oy tata oa 
without access to any form, heg@de. I do not know 


whether I could have made this brag good or not, but I 

felt confident that I could. Of course since then, with 
amendments to statutes and the great increase in probate 
business, I would not undertake to do anything in that line 
without a close examination of Carole kek but in those days 


it was so simple. We had one deputy clerk who attended to 


probate matters, and only one, and I knew where his records 


were kept. 3 tt; tet mes ‘ahi Mien 'S 7 ~coutd 
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(Remember the Harry Rose case.) - ~ 
But I had a very large probate practice and I think in 
volume, not in amount, it was larger than I have ever had 
since. I came to the conclusion long ago that probate 
practice does not rely upon reputation, but that it does rely 
upon friendship. I do not know whether in large cities like 
New York and Chicago any one firm can be such an outstanding 
firm in the management of its legal procedure in the admin- 
istration of an estate that it can attract clients just by 
reputation. I doubt it. I am sure that time has not come 
in Los Angeles, and I am likewise sure that probating estates 


follows friendship with the deceased or his surviving family. 


As I have stated before, the only commodity, practically, 
for sale in Los Angeles was real estate. Keep in mind that there 
were no corporations, no stock for sale, that bonds were almost 
an unknown quantity. One morning James Martin walked into my 


office and brought to me a record of proceedings of some small / 


Ki district for the issuance of qa bondiisewe which they had voted, 


He was an employee of the firm of Adams & Phillips, which was com= 
posed of Mr. James Adams, the father of Morgan Adams, and Mr, 
Phillips. They had started selling bonds on a small scale and were 
the first people in Los Angeles to sell bonds as a profession, 

To tell the truth, I hardly knew what a bond was. I had always 
associated the word "bonds" with an undertaking given by someone 
who had been arrested as security for his appearance for future 
trial, But I did not let on and he handed me the record. I looked 
up the law, made an examination of it, and approved the proceedings, 
And that was the beginning of what has subsequently proved to be 

& very large and remunerative part of our practice, The fée was 
one=tenth of one per cent of the principal amount of the issue, 

I found that my experience in examining abstracts of title 
of real estate fitted in with my work in examining bond proceed~+ 
ings. Just as in real estate, there was an abstract of title 
which set forth the transactions relating to the real property in-« 
volved, and from the examination of those proceedings one could 
determine whether or not the title was good. So thet the record 
of proceedings taken by the corporation or political subdivision 
issuing the bonds disclosed whether or not the provisions of the 
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law relating to the creation of that indebtedness had been complied 
with, The same care involved in examination of titles to real 
estate must be used in the examination of the proceedings creating 
a bonded indebtedness, 

At that time Mr. Martin was quite a young man, but very 
active, and Los Angeles was getting its first taste of dealing 
in securities instead of real estate. These bond issues, parti-+ 
cularly of municipalities, were considered very safe investments 
and it was not long before Adams *% Phillips were doing quite a 
large business, They brought all of the examination work to me. 
There were times when the political subdivision would employ me 
to conduct all of the proceedings and give an opinion on the issue, 
My work in making these examinations had in a large measure qualified 


me to do this work which wag requested, vee any N. Wy Harris 
Dae . 


y 8 Company, of Bey poagtigg "qotavlished a teaneh office neve go Their - 


eo Neepresekbatires came over and asked if I would make examinations for 

them at the same rate I was being paid by Adams & Phillips, and 
of course I accepted, S 

When I got into the hydro-electric game it was customary 
for Mr. Kerekhoff, Mr, Balch and myself always to insert in our 
articles of incorporation a large capitalization, because once I 
got caught with a lower capitalization than the amount of bond 
issue desired to carry through our project, Se—llearned™ that 
the-eapitalizatton must-excest” the anount~ ofthe bond issue, 


Thereafter, we capitalized for large sums, Uniformly with these 
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hydro-electric developments we would incorporate, acquire the 
necessary property for the venture and the next step would be a 
bond issue. Of course, I would carry tlwee through the necessary 
corporate proceedings for the issuance of the bonds, My proceedings 
would be subject to the approval of the firm of Heller, Powers & 
Ehrman, in San Francisco, then would go on to the New York attorney 
of the underwriters, fhe Heller firm used to amuse itself in 
petty minor suggestions, The New York people invariably approved 
the oes cia neta In fact, Mr. Yh Geradors , of the Cravath firm 
told me that thay yore, ti saat set ee prooedings that came into 
their office. I had early in the game ma a study of proceed- 


ings necessa’y in @ither public boyids or bgnds of peivate corpora- 


tions and I made a chart whereyn I so uh Ata every requirement 
called for by the law. an in tne Saaminatyba of proceedings I 


would check up against this chart to see that I had fulfilled 


every requérement,. 

Mr. Martin was very energetic and active and would greatly 
regret my finding anything the matter with any of the bond issues 
submitted, and it was necessary for me to check him quite frequently 
in the methods he desired to take for their removal. I never had a 
bond issue attacked, and as far as my recollection goes, of all the 
bond issues I prepared, not a single one une been in default @ 4+ 
‘ t ,  tttdaad” ore J prsnatyy 

In the hydro-electric and gas companies the bond issues 
amounted to about $50,000,000,00. By thus obtaining practically 
a monopoly on the examination of bond proceedings, the opinions 
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became more and more valuable, in that a large measure of business 
was attracted by reason of the reputation that had been gained 
by our firm, 

I remember one bond issue for the city of Eureka, which I 
had during the time I was practicing alone, immediately after 
dissolving partnership of Graves, O'Melveny & Shankland and before 
I took on Mr. Henry Stevens, It was a rather unusual case, be- 
cause Mr, > » the Eureka banker who was going to 
buy the whole issue, insisted that my opinion should be printed 
upon the bond itself. So every bond had a lithographed copy of 


the opinion, Later on I was up, fishing on the Eel River with 
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some friends and I met Mr. wt hAAL + He asked "Are you 
OO As tl 4 


the man who wrote the opinion upon our Eureka bonds?" I told him 
I was and he showed me one of the bonds and was very complimentary 
in his remarks, 

You are acquainted with the Subsequent development of 
this branch of our practice and realize how remunerative it has 
been in the aggregate, It has been of great advertising value 
to us and I know that since I have given up the examination of the 
bond proceedings they have been in safe hands and that the reputa- 
tion of our firm in this line of work has been maintained to the 
present day and I trust and believe it will long continue, 

The earliest notation I have in my records as to the date 
when Mr, Martin came in and brought me that first issue, is the 
year 1897; and yet I am under the impression that it might have 


been commenced about 1894, 
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Probably the most important professional work that 
I have done in my professional career was in the development 
of hydro-electric power in conjunction with Mr, A. C,. Balch, Mr. 
William G. Kerekhoff, Mr. Abe Haas and Mr. Kaspare Cohn. This 
began in the year 1891 and continued for a period of 24 years, 
up to Vs . It involved the generation of electric 
power by gravity. flow of water. The venture culminated in the 
formation of the Pacific Light & Power Corporation and after 
the purchase by Mr. Huntington of the Pacific Light & Power 
Corporation it was extended by the bringing in of natural gas 
from the Kern County fidds and which was epitomized in the 
formation of the Southern California Gas Company on October 1, 
1910. 


The period of our employment in these two enterprises 


was terminated, as far as the development of hydro-electric 
Za Settiw,— / i (L ; 
energy was concerned, on the f day of — 
isn rs 
thereby representing twenty years of consecutive service for 


that branch, The Southern California Gas Company retainer was 
continued for some time later and I have not at hand the exact 
date upon which it was terminated. 

I am not going to weary you with a statement of what 
was done year by year, but will condense the statement as much 
as I can, The origin of hydro-electric development had its 
birth from a set of circumstances which I believe form an 


interesting preface. 


From the early days of American occupation of Cali-+- 
fornia there existed the firm of Sisson, Crocker Company 
with headquarters in Sacramento, It was a wholesale firm 
engaged in furnishing provisions and supplies throughout this 
state, Arizona and Nevada, chiefly pertaining to mining com- 
munities. Metcalf Dodsworth, a resident of Sacramento, was a 
member of the firm in charge of the Los Angeles Branch, Sub- 
sequently changes were made in the personnel of the firm, and 
about 1888, Mr. Dodsworth sold his interest to his then re+ 
maining partners. In the conduct of its business, it was 
necessary to make ample provision for refrigeration, and this 
gave Mr. Dodsworth thorough information as to conditions 
involved in the manufacture of ice in Southern California, 


Mr. Dodsworth strolled over to Mr, Kerckhoff's 


house one evening and told Mr, Kerckhoff he was sure ice 


could be manufactured by water power in Southern California 
at a cost which would give a handsome. profits Mr. Dodsworth 
said he knew of a water power on the Sespe, and as it was 
near the line of the Southern Pacific Railway, he thought it 
would substantiate his claim that it would be a profitable 
venture, Mr, Kerckhoff was at this time devoting himself 

to the affairs of the Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber Company. 
But, with that spirit of adventure which was one of the 


strongest elements in his character, he fell in with Mr. 
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Dodsworth's plan and enthusiastically took it up. The cost 
of production could be accurately determined. The market 
price was a known quantity, but the cost of marketing, that 
is, the freight rate, was undetermined, and it was manifest 
that the success of the manufacture of ice on a profitable 
basis could not be determined without knowing what the freight 
rate would be, 

Mr. Dodsworth volunteered to go so Roe « Francisco 
and interview his old friend, adaiek Zone, who was then 


General Freight Agent for the Southern Pacific, to find out 


what freight would have to be paid. When he returned he gave 
we ees 
an account of his arse with Mr. Tqmme. Mr. Dodsworth 


had explained to ur, Gt “that he contemplated building an 
ice factory out at, or near, Sespe in Ventura County, on the 
line of the Southern Pacific, and must know before he went 
ahead how much he would be charged for freight. Mr. ata 
said: "What will it cost you to make a ton of ice?" Mr. Dods= 
worth enswered, "About $1.10 per ton." Mr. rhea SN asked, 

"What price can you sell it for?" Mr. Dodsworth replied, "For 
$4.00 per ton.” Mr. Wha “then said, "The freight rate will 
be $2.90 per ton.” Those were the days before the Railroad 
Commission Act, and itwas the policy of some roads to charge 
all the traffic would bear, 


We were all very much discouraged, but I remembered 


that in an examination of an abstract of title of the Azusa 
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Rancho, I had noticed that Henry Dalton, the patentee, had 
persistently throughout the chain of title reserved unto 
himself a certain “water-power". I told this to Mr. Dodsworth 
and suggested he look it up. He did. He found where waters 
of the San Gabriel River, running in a ditch belonging to one 


of the irrigating companies, crossed a guich in a flume that 


had a sixty-foot drop; and after the drop, the waters could 
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’) still be led back to the irrigating ditch without detriment to 


its use. This place was.at Azusa and the Santa Fe Railroad 
line passed through Azusa. Mr,Dodsworth then made inquiry of 
the freight officials of the Santa Fe regarding freight rates. 
The policy of the Santa Fe system was the exact opposite of 
that of the Southern Pacific. They told Mr. Dodsworth to go 
ahead and build his plant, that the freight rate would be 
such as would enable the company to make a profit; and what 
was more, they offered to make a contract to purchase alls ure 
plus ice, Mr. Dodsworth and Mr. Kerekhoff entered into negoti- 
ations with Mr. J. S. Slauson, who owned the property, for the 
purchase of a factory site. They bought a tract of fourteen 
acres from him, The plant was built, machinery installed, 
4ce was manufactured and sold. The venture proved to be very 
profitable, justifying all of Mr. Dodsworth's predictions. 

A few months after the ice factory was put into opera- 
tion and one could see water applied to the production of 
the power to run machinery, the thought entered Mr. Kerckhoff's 


mind "Why not go up the San Gabriel River, bring down its water 
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in a conduit, and thereby generate electric power?" 
34, 1891, Mr. Kerckhoff came into my office, told me his idea, 
and asked me to investigate the legal possibilities of our 
appropriating the water of the San Gabriel River for the 
generation of electric power. 

This incident of the establishment of the ice factory 
had to be told because the ice factory engendered the idea 
of the production of electric power, The consequences were 
stupendous, for from this incident grew, step by step, the 
whole sequence of the development of the production of hydro« 


electricity in Southern California, 


Between the years 1870 and 1880 that portion of 
A 


Los Angeles lying eastward toward San Bernardino was a vast 
valley, in many respects a plain, with a few ranch habita- 
tions here and there ~- practically nothing else, The ine 
creased demand for agricultural and farm lands began about 
1875 and flickered away until 1881, when the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company completed its road between Los Angeles and 
El Paso where they made connections with other lines to the 
east. Then followed quite an influx of population into 
this county. It kept increasing year by year until 1887, 
when the Santa Fe came in, giving us two transcontinental 
ayn vetrae 
railroads, and the years 1885, 1886 and 1887 saw a /ALowrent 


of development in land speculation. Ranchos were sub- 


divided, farms were sold, townsites were laid out, lots were 


sold at high prices, and speculation was torrid. The net 

result was that the valley progressed; what had been a barren, 
dry waste became a land of farms, vineyards and citrus orchards} 
where the coyote had been wont to howl there were homes and 
orchards of the orange and the lemon, 

In the immediate vicinity of the mouth of the San 
Gabriel Canyon the villages of Azusa, Covina, Duarte and 
Monrovia were established and flourished, Naturally, none of 
this was possible without water for domestic and irrigation 
purposes, and the only water available was that from the San 
Gabriel River, 

And so it came about that the river, which for all 
time had flowed placidly to the sea, was diverted for use on 
the land. That which was so, indispensable became an object 

In Controtrmi1.im vit, dy rong, edrip 
of the highest Wore tuated!, bang was arrayed against man, neighbor- 
hood against neighborhood, and settlement against settlement. 
Long, harassing and expensive litigation followed. It was 
not uncommon for armed citizens to camp at diversion points, 
rifles in arms, to prevent interference. 


This could not continue forever, Finally the inter~ 


ests clustered at the mouth of the canyon, met in conference, |’ 


and with good judgment adjusted their differences, agreed on 
their proportion of ownership, and fixed their relative rights. 
This settlement was set forth in what has become known as The 


Compromise Agreement, dated the 26th of January, 1889. There 


were found to be nine sets of interests entitled to the 
waters, and the agreement provided for the appointment of 
a Committee of Nine (one from each interest) to manage, 
control, and defend their rights to the waters of the river, 
The situation in 1891 was, tah, substantially as 
follows: The San Gabriel River, which from the beginning 
had been flowing unused to the sea, had now become applied 
to the support of a large population, indispensable to their 
land and to their life, That, as far as its ownership at 
the mouth of the canyon was concerned, it was under the 
control of a community Committee of Nine, fully alive to 
its value and its preciousness, ever ready to protect their 


rights and fully determined to permit no interference. 


The scape yoripe of er Rakai power by the gravity~ 
BY 
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flow of water, as Sin in a manufacture of ice by. the 


Azusa Ice Company, made a deep impression on our minds. 

The development of hydro-electric energy was in its infancy. 
Except for a very small insignificant plant in San Antonio 
Carién, there was no other instance of it in California, nor, 
as far as I know, in the West. The distance power could be 
transmitted as a commercial proposition was unknown. In 
fact, the whole matter was in an experimental stage. 


On the 16th day of sy 1891, Mr. vig orygyctd came 
Waray ‘tut ns Ke ‘ANB CALE is ne (nf 

into my office. rere conference over legal ques- 
é. at? yay wt daabelte * Ps 

he directed me to go 


ek 


ahead. The date is of greater significance, because from 


tions involved, 


the San Gabriel project there followed the vast develop- 
ment of subsequent years, evidenced by the Pacific Light 

* Power Company, the San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
and the Southern California Gas Company. 

In all enterprises of this character the first to 
be called in is the engineer, He determines the route and 
estimates the cost. On July 21, 1891, just five days after 
my conference with Mr. Kerckhoff, we employed Messrs, 
Wright & Nicholson as our engineers, They proceeded to 
work immediately. At first the west wall of the canyon 
was deemed the better, but after a general survey it was 
decided to shift to the east side, This avoided building 
a trestle to cross the river; moreover, the east wall was 
considered less exposed to fire hazard, and it was easter 
to return the water to the use of the irrigation companies, 
By September 6, 1891, the survey had been completed, 

The lawyer always Keeps pace with or follows 
the engineer, An abstract of title had been ordered, By 
September 12, 1891, it had been examined, It showed who 
were the owners of property through which the conduit 
would pass and who were the claimants of water rights 


between our point of diversion and the mouth of the canyon. 


It was relatively an easy matter to deal with the On", 
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owners who were then living on the bank of the stream; 
it was an entirely diffgrent matter to deal with the power- 
ful companies represented by the Committee of Nine whose 


claims extended to the whole of the river to its mouth, 
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As land without water was then of little value, 
it was but natural that they resented any interference 
with its natural flow or any intrusion upon what they 

ng had considered was their very own, 

We opened our negotiations with the Committee 
of Nine on September 15, 1892, and the final signatures 
to the contract were obtained about March 5, 1898, Almost 
six years were spent in negotiations, At the outset, we 
were met with a complete rejection of all overtures made 
by us. The attitude of the Committee was that it would 
Sllow no intermeddling with the waters of the river, and 
under no circumstances would it allow any claim for salvage. 
In fact, the irrigators at the mouth of th canyon claimed 
sole right to the waters of the river from its source to 
its mouth, This was an untenable position to take, but 
nevertheless it was their position, Through the succeeding 
years there followed a series of negotiations, and it seemed 
from time to time that it was. hopeless to expect that we 
could ever come to an agreement, But we went ahead with 
the work of construction, and no doubt it was the fear of 
loss of our investment that spurred us on to further effort 
to reach an agreement. Judge Silent represented the Slauson 


interest, Judge Albert M, Stephens represented Duarte, and 


Mr. James Anderson, the Committee in general, Eventually 


we educated them up to the point that they must yield on 


a thn & 
their claim to, monopoly of right to all the waters of the 
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river from source to mouth. A contract was prepared and 

submitted to them; then we held a conference, and changes 

and modifications were proposed, When the contract was 

resubmitted with their changes, more changes were requested, 

fresh contingencies were imagined, which must be met by new 

provisions, What one of the attorneys for the Committee 

of Nine could not conjure up, another didj and thus the 

years ran by. We would attend the annual meeting of the 

stockholders of some of the companies involved. ‘“e would 

present our plans to the stockholders and ask them to in- 

struct the directors to sign the contract, The stockhold- 

ers would pass such a resolution; then some stubborn 

director or directors, backed up by the lawyers, would refuse, 
The discussions’ centered upon two main points: the 

Committee insisted upon making specifications as to the 

manner of construction, and there was the question of salvage. 

It was a fact, easily capable of demonstration, that if 


there were 1200 inches in the river at our coh De privpieiriel 
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there would be only 1000 psc ete the river ran down its 


natural channel, The San Gabriel is a very level-bedded 
river, the fall is slight. Therefore, there was great loss 
by evaporation and seepage. In the above instance, we 
Claimed that the 200 inches saved belonged to us. The 


irrigators were getting 1000 inches as the water flowed in 


a state of natures; we would deliver them at the power house 
the same quantity, to-wit, 1000 inches at their diversion 
works, and would claim the remainder, This was bitterly 
contested, Finally it was agreed that we might have one- 
tenth of the flow, and upon that basis the controversy was 
settled, 

The lawyers exhausted themselves in imagining con- 
tingencies that might occur but these were easy to meet, 
for we would admit that they might phenomenally occur, 
and would provide for them, So, after more than five years 
of negotiation the contract was signed, The printed contract 
consisted of seven pages, printed in the smallest type. Each 
company has an original, After execution they were filed 
away in the respective archives of each company and have 
never been referred to by either party since their final 
execution, 

On June 29, 1896, our titles were established, the 
conduit completed, the power house equipped, the transmission 
line in place and the receiving station in Los Angeles 


finished with all apparatus ready to receive the current, 


One can imagine our feelings as we stood in the receiving 


station in Los Angeles awaiting the fixed minute when the 


water would be applied to the generating wheels at Azusa. 


The hopes, the fears, the perplexities, and the labor of 
seven years were crystallized in that second of time, It 
{s harder to imagine the depth of satisfaction and happi- 
ness that followed when the instruments at Los Angeles 
registered that the project was successful and that the 
miracle had been accomplished. The slowly drifting water 
of the San Gabriel had been lifted to the mountain side 
and, by applying the power generated by its gravity to the 
generating wheels of the plant, that power had been trans- 
formed into subtle electricity, which, winging its way to 


Los Angeles, was again transformed-into the power that pro- 
Ure we ‘vs Ay ; 


pelled the streetcars of Les—Anceles. It was a glorious 


moment in our lives. 

In giving an outline, without details, of the work 
involved in the construction of the San Gabriel unit, I have 
given you the outline of the work involved in the system 


as greatly enlarged, 


It would be pleasant and perhaps interesting if 
I were to take up each company in turn and give you a 
history from its inception, through all of its difficulties 
to its completion, but neither your time nor mine will per- 
mit, Therefore, I will as concisely as possible give you 
an outline of the development that sprung from the San 
Gabriel project, 

After the development of the San Gabriel unit, we 
formed the Ontario Power Company whose purpose was to 
produce electricity from San Antonio Creek; then we formed 
the Mentone Power Company; that went right into the terri- 
tory of our rival the Southern California Edison Company. 
The Mentone plant was situated in San Bernardino County, 
Then the Kern River Company, and its successor the Kern 
Power Company, Then the San Gabriel Electric Company, 
Ontario Power Company, Mentone Power Company and Kern 
Power Company were merged into the Pacific Light @ Power 
Company. 

The next line of development was in San Joaquin 
Sauer te succession we formed the San Joaquin Power Com- 


pany, which was succeeded by the San Joaquin Light &4 


Power Company and that by the San Joaquin Light & Power 


Corporation. 


Then in 191; Mr. Huntington acquired all of the 
companies in the Pacific Light & Power Company. That is, 
he obtained control of all of the stock, Mr, Kereckhoff 
and Mr, Balch had been developing the project of the trans~ 
mission of natural gas from the Kern County field to the 
city of Los Angeles and by the sale of all of their stock 
in Pacific Light & Power Company they had the opportunity 
to devote all of their time to the transmission of this 
natural gas. In 1907 we formed the City Gas Company of 
Los Angeles, with a capitalization of §1,000,000,00, This 
was succeeded by the Domestic Gas Company of Los Angeles, 
with a capitalization of £10,000,000,00, and out of the 
merger of these two gas companies was formed the Southern 
California Gas Company, in which was centered all of the 
gas activities and interests of Mr. Kerckhoff and Mr, Balch, 
I have made a calculation, as nearly as I can, and I find 
that between April 1, 1894, when we formed the San Gabriel 
Electric Company, and,October 1, 1900, there had been formed 
eleven companies with an aggregate authorized capital stock 
of £57,000,000,00 in par value, with an aggregate bonded 
indebtedness of $50,000,000,00, 


It is wort of remark/ that notya bong issue /”refer~ 
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red to above everdefaulted 4n payment of pr neipay and 
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that every coupon was paid on delivery on its due date, 


From the inception of this development of hydro- 
electric power to its close, all of the legal work that 
arose was handled by myself alone, In but one instance 
did IT have the aid of outside counsel, That occasion was 
during the Kern River development, When we had been at 
work upon the Kern River diversion for about eight or nine 
months and it had reached the point where the work of cone 
struction of a conduit was to begin, the Kern County Land 
Company, together with Miller & Lux,brought an injunction 
suit to restrain our diversion of any of the waters of the 
river for any purpose. They brought the suit in Kern 
County. It was well understood that these two companies 
controlled the political activities of Kern County. Mr, 
John S. Chapman and Judge Gibson, of the firm of Gibson 
Dunn & Crutcher, together with Judge Works, were employed, 


in fact, I turned over all of the litigation to them, 


Judge Chapman moved the'\case up to the Federal Court before 


Wellborn here, A motion to remand was made and argued 
Mr, McCutcheon, The motion was granted and the case was 
remanded back to Kern County. While the lawyers were busy, 
I began negotiations for a settlement, and it-was the most 
difficult task I ever undertook of that nature. The son-in-law 
of Henry Miller, of Miller & Lux, whose name was Leroy, was 


insufferable in his disdain and assurance and ridicule of 


our ever being able to divert a drop of the Kern River 
waters, Then the Haggin & Tevis people, equally powerful, 
represented by R. D. Houghton, treated me with impolite- 
ness anc contempt. ©When we cameto treat of a settlement it 
Beyemiky took the form merely of harsh requirements in the 


construction of our\(ehbeh) As a matter of fact, we took 
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the water out of the river about 51 miles above their points 
of diversion and we returned 4t to the river 42 miles from 
their diversion point - water undiminished in quantity or 
quality - and they did not have any legal right whatever 
to prevent our doing so. But we had 500 men at work, They 
had to foot it from Caliente to Kernville, a distance of 
about 24 miles. To disband this working force would have 
caused a great loss of money and time, We accepted their 
conditions, the contract was duly formulated, and it was 
entered as a judgement at Bakerfield, 

During the period I was engaged in this work 
I carried on all of the other general run of office business 
just as I had been accustomed to do before. Of the twenty- 
four years I was engaged in this work, about nineteen years 
related to the development of electricity and about five 
years to the transmission of natural gas and the operations 
of the gas companies in Los Angeles, 

When one thinks of the inmense advantage that 


has accrued to Southern Californta by reason of these 


developments, I may be excused for feeling a slight sense 
of pride in having been connected with them, You know that 
Los Angeles has no natural supply of coal or forests and that 
fndustrial enterprises would never have been established here 
without the advent of the power and heat brought here by 
the electric developments, as well as the gas developments. 
Before this supply had been made available there really was 
no industrial element here, and if the statistics were pro- 
duced showing the amount at the present time, all of which 
were brought about by reason of the fact that cheap fuel +*“ 
wha betaine here, you would have a better idea of the magni- 
tude and importance of this work, 

It was during this period that I made my first 
actual contact with the Cravath firm in New York, They 


My 


passed on all of our bond issues, They complimented me 
A a, ' 
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highly upon the sufficiency of the bond issues and I never 
had a bond issue rejected, or even modified by that firm, 
In all of the hydroelectric development, from start 
to finish, we had the opposition of the owners of water 
rights, opposition of rival companies, extortionate demands 


in settlements, opposition of political bodies of the 


counties, cities and towns, the failure of contractors, 


constant disputes between engineers and contractors, ~ and 
& multitude of other annoyances, all of which called for 


a 


patience, diplomacy and fighting upon our part. 
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I was present upon one occasion at a dinner given 
Bar Association at which Mr, Samuel 
Untermeyer was the guest of honor. One of the main features 
his address was his derision of the office lawyer. He 
she office firms in Yew York as co-partners who 
a large force of subordinates and who turned over the 
complete management of cases to these subordinates, who 
would have the clever men in their office prepare the docu- 
ments and would turn over all the difficulties of trial of 
cases to whoever was best qualified among their office 
force, Wr, Untermeyer declared that these men were not 
at all. He then pictured the court lawyer as being 
genuine lawyer, the man who went into a ficht and 


battle and the stimulus of actual contest, 


made his own examination of the facts, who questioned 


ses preparatory to trial, who had to have at beck and 


in the forum of the courtroom all theelements of defense 


tack for getting out of difficult positions, I thought 


wee € 


Mr, Untermeyer was describing me with a good deal of particue 


e 
larity and I felt like getting up and making some defense 
for the office lawyers for their assistance in carrying into 


effect large enterprises which really worked for the comfort 


j 


and good of mankind, eu 


There are certain miscellaneous matters which I 
think may be of some interest to you. 

Upon reviewing my journal, beginning with 1891, 
which was just a few years after Mr. Graves and I entered 
into partnership, I was simply astonished at the amount of 
trial work I was engaged in during the early days of our 
partnership. My records show that at one time I had four- 
teen cases on my calendar. None of them involved very much 
money and they all related to real property. But few 
appeals were taken to the supreme court. But it seemed to 
me that whenever I had a case that I felt sure would be 
won in the supreme court, I lost it, and that whenever I 
was very doubtful of winning a case, I would generally 
the judgment I was after. 

I have already outlined the conditions of our 
practice arising out of the great activity in the real 
estate market and I have already indicated to you the 
practical monopoly we enjoyed in the examination of ab- 
stracts of title. If a case were brought to our office 


where I might anticipate a fee of $500.00, I would be 


dk 
confronted with the fact that I could take f\e ab- 


stract of title home with me and by morning have earned 
a fee of $750.00 or more. The situation soon developed 


that the trial of cases could only be undertaken at great 


loss of time, labor and compensation. When we had a case 

of this character we generally employed Mr. John 5. Chapman 
and turned over all of the trial work to hin, I was young, 
had practically nothing, just married, and it was not 4 mere 


matter of temptation to take on the office work ~- it was a 
wh 


matter of necessity. And sets developed that more and more 
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I avoided trial work in the courts and more and more culti- 
vated the office work, until I finally got so far away from 
trial work that it was impracticable to take it on. 

T have told you before that Mr. Graves and I entered 


into partnership in 1884 and took Mr. Shankland in in 1888. 


This partnership was developed and continued to 1906, giving 


us twenty years wherein Mr. Graves and I were partners. Mrs 
Graves went over to the Farmers & Merchants Bank, Mr. 
Shankland thought he and I should continue the partnership, 
but I declined because I proposed to be the head of whatever 
new firm was formed and I did not like the idea of dictating 
the ees! of a firm to a man older —, myself, So I Reding it 
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seasons “out alone, Gimcouneessbt was neceséary for me to 
have a trial lawyer, inasmuch as I did not specialize in 
that work myself. I offered the position to Mr. Henry J. 
Stevens, Mr, Stevens was without question, to my mind, one 
of the ablest trial lawyers this state ever produced. He 


was born an optimist and every case that came into the office 


which he made an examination of, he was sure he could win, 
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and he gefig@mebly did win most of them. Unfortunately, he 
had the habit of drinking intoxieating--tiquers to excess. 
He would become quite intoxicated from time to time and 
generally just at the time when he should have been sober, 
that is to say, during the trial of some important case, 
His personal qualities were so lovable that I gave hir 
opportunity after opportunity to overcome the habit and he 


did for eight years - never drank a drop, He was attacked 


bra v i CP a Bee ee 
by typhoid fever of the most weetous: character and when he 


was convalescing the doctors prescribed sherry and other 
wines and it resulted that by drinking these wines the old 
habit was revived and he soon became a slave to it again, 
I told him one day that the next time he got drunk to just 
walk in to my office and tell me he desired to withdraw 
from the firm. This happened, and he came in and told me 
and I accepted it, and he dropped out of the firm. He 
practiced alone subsequently and such were his abilities 
that he retained a very good practice, He died suddenly 
down in San Diego County four or five years after he left 
our firm, 

While Mr, Stevens was with me the necessity for 
a further trial lawyer became so obvious that I asked Mr, 


E. HE. Millikin if he would not like to join the firm. He 


had been the attorney for the Santa Fe and had just re- 
o J 


signed from that posi , and had opened an office for 


if He was so conscientious about it that 


oined our fiz 


supreme cou 


appeals taken in this case 
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a wide rang legal situations was involved 
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handling of 


entitle Mr. uller to become 
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when Mr, Stevens left, Mr. 


firm of O'Melveny, Millikin é 


{f cannot let this opportunity pass without pay- 
ing a word of tribute to Mr. Millikin. From 1907 to 
1927 - or twenty full years - he was a partner, When 
we discussed his proposed retirement from the firm, while 


I might—hgwe regretted the separation, I heartily concur- 


red because he had earned the right g® no longer engage 
A 


in the toil, the nerve-wracking work involved in the 
trial of important cases and was fully entitled to spend 
the afternoon of his life wandering in the fields of 
good literature, 
As a lawyer and as a man I would say that one of 
his great characteristics was his downright honesty. 
Not the mere honesty that if you lost a five dollar bill 
and he found it he would not keep it but would return it 
to you, but honesty in its broader sense - that is, he 
"was free from deceit or hypocrisy, true, candid, upright, 
fair in dealing, sincere in utterance, worthy to be trusted." 
Another characteristic was his thoroughness. After 
a mastery of the facts, he relentlessly searched, day 
after day, and week after week, for the law governing the 
ease, Not on his side alone, but equally on the side 
of the opponent. I am sure he knew the other side of the 
case better than his opponent. 
Another characteristic is his remarkable memory - 


names, dates, order of events, and all particulars, he 
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made no mistake, In his oral quotations they were word 
for word from the original text. 

Although unusually modest and retiring and gentle, 
in the court room itself and in action he was a brave 
fighter. 

He added honor ané distinction to the firm and 


won the high esteem of the bar and great respect from the 


bench. Our friendship grew with the years, continues yet, 


as I trust it will as long as we both are alive, 
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sepa gaa ‘here.may I say & ae words. about—Waiter 


fuisr. |em-quite- certain it wae in 19l2" or’ 19IS that he 
Pas ion 
entered our employ. I knoy-{t wasy phefore the war, and before 
f we, 


we/entered the pig N€ny sgon after kbée joining our force} 


Se assumed the xdnayément of ‘the-tase of Title Insurance afd 
2 
Trust compaiy Vi tore Development Company. This was | Ay 


the nase that dnone pee: -Or- -anothen-ts—i8- Che Carirorntia o> 


Pe 


Zoe It was a very important case and in- 


volved about every form of practice known to the law. 
He-was_svccessful in-the-fineat-outecome. In the law 
was well read, well grounded in-thewdew, resourceful and 
very effective. No one can ever question his courage; he 
would without fear tackle any question as well as any set of 
circumstances, It is not generally known that his cultural 
side was highly developed, he was a fine pianist, fond of 
art in general, and had an expert's knowledge of oriental 
rugs. Another thing to his credit was that he never visited 
his domestic sorrows on his friends, but kept them close to 
himself. His death, while still in possession of all his 
powers, was just another of those events of fate, which we 
cannot understand. Even now, and for a long time in the 


future, he will be missed, 


The location of the various offices occupied 

by me and my associates were as follows: 
— 

From 1884 to 1904, Graves & O'Melveny and Graves, 
O'Melveny & Shankland were in the Baker Block, at the 
southeast corner of Main and Arcadia Streets, When the 
latter firm was dissolved and I went by myself, my office 

the Wilcox Building at the corner of Second and 

That office was occupied by the. firms of 

O'Melveny & Stevens and O'Melveny, Stevens & Millikin, In 
1912 O'Melveny, Stevens & Millikin moved into the Title 
Insurance Building, at the northeast corner of Fifth and 
Spring Streets (now known as the Rowan Building ) ;and tn 
April 1917,—when-Mr,;-Stevens left Vaiter- fulter~came—in 
as..a—-member, The firm of O'Melveny, Tuller & Myers 
moved to its present location in 1928, 

I well remember the first day of my partnership 


with Mr. Grayes. He made a fee of\$37.50 and \that night 
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he kept $25700 of it and‘gave me $1260, which gave me 
one of the happlest moments of my life. I am setting forth 
here a little resume of the receipts and diSbursements\for 


the first month of our partnership, and likewise for the 


\ first year, 


Et-mey-intérest--you..to know something -ebout otf 
éarnings in -the- beginning-of “my partnership with Mrs Graves. 
Our partnership began January 1, 1885. Our total for the 
month of January was $634.50; Mr. Graves got $364.00 and I 


got $270.50. The total for the year 1885 was 49,568.50. 


The second year from Pakadiry 1, 1886 to December 31, 1886, 


was $16,701.20, ‘or the two years '85 and '86 Mr. Graves 
received a total of $15,909.83, which was equivalent to 
about $650.00 a month in round numbers, and I received 
$10,358.48 for the two year: or an average of $450.00 a 
month. Our largest > d g those two years was $900, 
The second largest fee was 

We were very busy and these figures indicate that 
the transactions were not such as to warrant large fees; 

+ 


there were many transactions, but no one of them involving 


very much money. 


Now,\I am going to brag.just a little bit. When 
I entered into fates ws eh with Mr. Graves he/took twee ard 
thirds and,TI got omectirted of of the fees. Whéen we dissolved 
in 19041 was earnshg two-thirds, while Mr. Shankland and 
Mr. Graves earns about ore= hy igh It was an undoubted 
fact that the ‘etrn\ of Graves’ O'Mea veny and Graves, 
O'Melveny And Shankl&ad had the largest paying practice 
there was in the city ad that Ahis continued for at igast 
twenty-five years, but ‘t\eay or may not continue to /the 
present time wity/ eur firm. \The only possibile exception 
would be that from the timé MP \ Huntington took, BAlly Dunn 


under his wing he gave an tnmense\ impetus to thé earning 


power of Bicknell & Trask and Bicknell, Trask’& Dunn, and 


ultimately to Gibson,/Dunn & Crutcher. \ There is no ques- 


tion but what I had/all of the best propate, practice up to 
the time that Los/Angéles_had a—populdtion of \about 300,000; 
but when the population of Los Angeles surged from 500,000 
to 1,200,000 the probate practice/ really was scattered, be- 
cause it was practically dependent upon personal friendships, 
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I had intended to give a complete account of the 
administration of the Estate of Arcadia Bandini de Baker, 
but the space that the hydroelectric development has taken 


precludes my paying more than a passing notice of it. 


Mrs, Baker died in September 1912. The estate was 


appraised at $6,000,000.00, quite a large estate in those 
days. She left no will. There were forty-two people who, 
by right. of relationship, were entitléd to an interest in 
her. property. At my suggestion Title Insurance and Trust 
Company was appointed administrator of her estate, and as 

we were attorneys for the Title Insurance people, it meant 
that the leading position in the management of the affairs 
of the estate devolved upon me, There were five prectteakty 
lawsuits involved in the settlement of the estate, Her 
first husband, Don Abel Stearns, was the largest landed 
proprietor in Southern California. Letters of administra- 
tion had hardly been issued before the heirs of Don Abel 
Stearns, residents of Massachusetts, through Judge McKinley, 
their attorney here, entered their appearance and gave us 
notice that they would claim the whole of the estate. This 
was based upon a provision in the statute of succession 


substantially as follows: 


The facts upon which they based their claim were 
that the Laguna Ranch was originally the property of Abel 
Stearns before his marriage with Miss Bandini and that he 
died and the property passed to her by will. There were 
no children of the marriage. Mrs. Stearns subsequently 
married Colonel Baker and there were no children of that 
marriage. Colonel Baker died several years before Mrs. 
Baker. ‘Then Mrs. Baker died intestate, leaving no chil- 
dren, Under Section 1386, Subdivision 8 of the Civil Code 
in force at the time ef-tirsv Baker's—death,; und6r such 


circumatances.the property would go in equal shares to the 


father and mother of Abel Stearns, if living; if not living, 


to his brothers and sisters; and if they were not living, 
then to the descendants of such deceased brother or sister 
in equal shares. The property had been acquired by Abel 
Stearns and he having died without issue and Mrs. Baker 
having died without issue, it looked as if the section was 
directly applicable and that the Stearns claimants had a 
very strong claim. They filed a petition for partial dis- 
tribution. A general demurrer was interposed by Mr. Millikin 
and the matter was heard by Judge Rives. Mr. Millikin 
took the position that the provision of the code was not 
applicable because, by reason of Mrs. Baker's marriage to 


Colonel Baker, she no longer was the spouse of Abel Stearns. 


Judge Rives sustained the demurrer. The matter was ap- 
to the Supreme Court. Pending the appeal we com- 
promised. We gave them what was the equivalent of $750,000 
on condition that they in turn take care of the second 
cleimant that bobbed up. This second claimant was a grand-~ 
niece of Mrs. Baker. She manufactured some claim of a 
promise of gift on the part of Mrs. Baker. It was purely 
a Dieelwebtar sarees fo It was really annoying as the 
to get their property. So the grandniece 
to settle for $50,000 and our settlement with the 
earns heirs provided that they must pay it, so we virtually 
ected a settlement of both claims for $750,000. 

The third point of contention concerned the re- 
spective claims between the whole blood and the half bloods. 
Juan Bandini had married twice and Mrs. Baker was a child 
by the first marriage. Her mother died and Juan Bandini 
married a second time and there were four children by that 


marriage and they were the half bloods. I se 


PAn nator. bin, aA ot 
point without appeekeng. 29 v% aay ‘ 
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Then, fourth, we had another grandniece, the 


of Dr. Carl Kurtz, who said that in her lifetime Mrs. Baker 
had given her a tract of 600 acres and that she had gone out 
with Charlie Forbes, the manager of the property and made 

her selection. That went to the Supreme Court and we defeated 


her claim. 


Fifth, the last and most interesting incident 

the discovery of a missing heir. One of the sons by 

second marriage was named Alfredo. He disappeared, 
but word had come back from time to time as to his where- 
abouts, that he was wandering over the southwest from place 
to place, and that he was married and had a son. We were 
totally unable to find the whereabouts of either Alfredo 
or his son. There was abundant evidence that Alfredo was 


dead and whatever interest he might have had descended to 


this son if he were rivthe she I put an advertisement in 


the San Francisco papers y fe an explanation, asking for 


information. $¢—turned—ost, that nS M. Free was the district 
the 


torney of Santa Clara County, and when Woy accid Gent sae 
the advertisement, he immediately recalled te-himeekf that 
he had at Sher time under arrest a young man who/| tetited- 
weber Ene Gedaventton: The bey had been Srmented for , Shenling 


‘ry A hAe de Li riw of 


a Steveid: So he took ry up ‘and found the PAY os and, found 
out—from-Ner that the boy was the son of Alfredo, and Mr. 
Free then formed an alliance with Captain Frederickson, 
former district attorney of Los Angeles County, and they 
appeared in the administration of the estate and presented 


their Claim, Which was on a large interest, as the boy’s 
AL Ks 


ayes itedee: hale brakned ‘of Urs. Baker. Mr. Free communi- 


cated with me and brought the boy down. I took the boy out 


Sister, and 
I can tell by his ears." 7 
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deposition of the mother and it eventuated, in 
certainty thet—he-wes the missing heir. Messrs. Free 
Prederickson had a contingent fee in his interest in 
fate and having established the boy as the heir of 
fredo, the decree of distritution provided for what 
fry Naan 
very substantial interest’ in the property. The boy, 
soon as he got some money, bought an automobile and set 
out to be a professional racer. In practicing, his auto-~- 
mobile turned over and he was killed. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the estate and 
notwithstanding the ft ities and obstructions we had 
WAY, the 
after the death of Mrs t rseé ere re no 
inheritance taxes in those days. — 
The Rancho Palos Verdes embraced the land upon 
which the City of San Pedro now stands and extended north- 
erly. It was of a large acreace including, I think, the 


land where the town of Redondo now stands, but it did include 


all the property now under the Vanderlip ownership. This 


land had been patented to Jose Diego Sepulveda. BanMimne 


Downey and others had a large interest in it, embracing 
the little town of San Pedro as it was then established. 
Sepulveda had four children, two girls and two 


boys. The boys were named Darie® Esperidion and Diego 
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e gow Mrs. John F. Gaffey 
af OLAL BALA 


There was a very important 
entitled Bixby v. Bent started by the Bixbys 
\ alae 
and it turned out to be qwrées a,case on the law relating 
to partitions in the State of California. Quite a number 
of the members of the Bar represented different co-tenants. 
They had a ad set of referees and the property was all 
lovely. The decree had been 
Gaffey- walked into my of 


¥ brnivtherche CH. 
one day and said to me: "It_there—ene two sis iters and 


oi 


¥ £-€ 


eretais ena ell peo gdh 


i . 
seen ad 


<minors J who does their interest in the property zo tor?” 


think I told him the father and mother if they were alive; 
the surviving brothers and sisters. Hoe 
wife and her sister had had two broth- 
above named young men, and that the young men had 
allpox within a few weeks of each other and that 
throughout the whole of the record of the Bixby case their 
interests had never been alluded to, but were simply ab- 
tenants in common other than his wife and 
tarted in and it was very lucky that the 
ation of the estate of the father had never been 
completed It had gone about as far as giving notice 
creditors and then everybody forgot about it. By the 


of the will(whtiehhe left), he had given a life estate 


wife and she luckily had lived long enough so that the 
statute of limitations had not run against the remaindermen. 
So I started completing the administration of his estate and 
was met with every cuereese that a lawyer named John Roberts 
and his associate, Staxvan } + White, could put in my way, but 
I steadily met their objections and overcame them and finally 
drove the case to a final decree where Mrs. Gaffey and Mrs. 
deWard got the interest of their two brothers. Then Mr. 
Gaffey established himself.in a little office down in San 
Pedro and notified about one hundred people of the fact that 
his wife and her sister had a claim to a certain fractional 
ay 4 Chenarte LW cut. ot OL Kh gad did 
interest in Meets ah ects * vy to come in and see him, ge 
a deed and pay up. He did quite a business. The best plum 
in the whole transaction was the Southern Pacifie Railroad 
Compeny which had already laid its tracks on the waterfront 
Gaffey had been a Lobyist for the railroad 
in former years and I do not think he was too hard on them, 
but he got a vey nice sum of money aoe PY hi to that prop. 
A 
erty, bus—mestigihiis compensation. came-fron’ two other tenants 
in common who had Eravesgnney absorbed..this intérest, and 


they had to give up. what oo Gaffey got for his wife and 
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sister s.r aeTot know how many lots, but ‘they Pe an to 
A 


be of great value and if they had been properly handled he 


would have made a great deal of money. As it is, Mr. Stanton 


and I are now trying to save something for his widow. 


In closing - I am glad of this opportunity to thank 


vou for the loyalty you have shown the firm through the years - 


Ge) 
and by so doing it has included your loyalty to me,’ I have @ 


aA 


very warm)and sincere friendship for you all. (Your welfare 

4s a weteks of deep concern and I wish for each/of you all the 
K Crash Uae Land alone = fee 
good things of life. 

As I look back over the thirty-five years that have 
passed, since January 1, 1905, and when I consider the develop- 
ments which have occurred in our professional life during that 
period and ask myself what has contributed most to its success- 
fiud-2ki se, I have come to the conclusion that its character 
has been the greatest contributing element. I do not mean my 


individual character, or the individual character of any one 


of us; but I mean that our group has developed a character of 
own. 
We have been devoted to the practice of the law. 
s developed no nobler profession. In that 


an increasing complexity in our civiliza- 
& v 


justice is done between man and man 
strenuous battle of life. 
We are a group - this group has its individuality. 
not stockholders in a corporation. I have thought 
to me the nearest designation IT can 
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family - we are a family group - and 


this imposes upon us certain obligations. We cannot govern 
our actions so that our individual interests alone must be 
considered. On the other hand, we must take into consideration 
the welfare of our associates as a whole, 
For our continuance I am not afraid of what occurs 
on the outside. It is what occurs on the inside, within 
the boundaries of our group, that is of the greatest im- 
portance. Never let petty jeaiousies obtain a foothold, 
banish them; but rather rejoice in every success your team 
mates attain, and give them sincere congratulations. Conduct 
yourselves on a high plane and do everything on a broad gauge, 
liberal plane. Be considerate of the employees - if they are 
doing good work, compliment them from time to time. Their lot 
is not the happiest one and you can do much to make life more 
If you wish, put it on the lowly plane that a 
sisfied employee is a good investment. It is not necessary 
for me to tell you there is no price large enough to induce 
you to do an unethical thing. It is not necessary for me to 
eénliarge on this, I just know you cannot be induced to do that 
which is unethical. 
The two things that will contribute to your continu- 
second, 
ance and success are, first, full cooperation and/a generous 


tolerance of each other, all clothed in the mantle of charity. 


Los Angeles is perhaps in area and in population 


entitled to be considered by unthinking citizens as a metropolis. 


But it is not a metropolis; it needs something besides 
population and size. It is rather a certain spiritual 
essence, perhaps difficult to define, but it is easy to 
determine if it is there or not. New York is a metropolis, 
San Francisco is a metropolis, and they are the only two 
cities in the United States worthy of the name. Los Angeles 
is merely an overgrown Kansas ,. Nebraske’or Iowa country vil- 


lage. It will outgrows it. It would seem that the metro- 


politan spirit demands that the city be the @ntrepot 


of foreign commerce. This city is well on the way of develop- 
ing a harbor that will oo pewiiide and dispatching point of 
@ world wide commerce. People of every nation will live here, 
giving color, and dash, and cosmopolitanism, to our present 
village. The lack of the metropolis character is reflected 
in your practice, in your emoluments, in your clientage. 
But this is bound to change, and you must keep this in mind 
and guide yourselves to be in readiness to supply the demands 
of such a situation, The day will come when you will have 
to have two floors instead of one and be on a par with the 
New York firms. 

If you will follow the advice just given you can 
maintain this family group of ours for years to come - make 
it a perpetual institution - attain financial independence, 
and honors; and what is more, if you are level headed, 
attein a full measure of happiness which, after all, is what 


each one of us is perpetually seeking to obtain. 


